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DETENU. 


In order to distinguish him from the law- 
ful prisoner of war, the traveller detained in 
prance is throughout this i?7ork constantly 
stiled a Detenu. The word indeed has not 
as yet been naturalised; but the French, 
when they by their persecutions and other 
enormities obliged the most respectable part 
of their nation to emigrate, .introduced the 
word Emigri into all. foreign languages ; 
and it is honorable -to us, that we hare no 
word of English growth to express a guest, 

* 

arrested against the laws of hospitality, and 
the customs of civilised nations. 
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The Frencli used to value tbem- 
selyes on their hospitality as well as oq 
their politeness. The stranger was at 
home at Paris^ and the Palais Rojal 
was the coffee- house of Europe. Eve- 
ry nation, whatever might be the state 
of politics^ passed before one there as 
in ia magic lantern ; and not only in 
the accounts which they gave of them* 
selves, but in those given by . fo- 
reigners^ their loyalty toward their 
guests was deservedly praised. A 
work published at Paris since the de-- 
tention of the English contains the 
following anecdote. 

VOL. I. B 


Mr* Elliot^ the English minister at 
Berlin^ soon after the breaking out of 
tlve AttMrieatt war, Bdng in aa ill state 
of healthy obtained a leave of absence 
to go and consult the most skilful phy- 
sicians in England and France. He 
passed two months at Paris. On his 
return to Berlin^ when he re-^appeared 
at courts the queen 'asked him^ if he^ 
the two countries being at war/ had 
felt BO apprehension of being arrest- 
ed^ not only in his way through Paris> 
but during his stay there. *^ Madame^*' 
answered he^ ^' il y a long tetns que les 
jinglais et Itsfrantais sont deapeupleif 
civilises.^' This answeif seemed to cast 
a reflectioB upon the Germans. It pas^^ 
ed from mouth to mouthy and the 
court was excessivel^y offended. 

TSfoiamlVf AUecdot4t of F^iiit¥>^ the Qrtimtf Hl.fBt. 

About the same period Admiral 
Rodney was at Paris^ whkli his cTtdi- 


tort would not suffer bin to quit. 
The Marechal Due de Biroa^ feelkig 
for the sHuatioA of an officer who was 
unable to eiert himself wheo his eoun* 
trj called for his services^ lent him a 
thousand pounds to enable him to re- 
turn to England. What a difference 
between this conduct and that of the 
marshals of the present day ! 

In April and Maj^ 1803^ when the 
war seemed inevitable^ many of the 
English lost no time in quitting the 
republic. Others^ both in the north and 
souths applied to the magistrates in the 
place where they resided to know whe- 
ther it would be prudent in them to 
tenain. The prefect of Brussels^ 
Douket de Pontecouhmt^ replied that 
they might perhaps be ordered to quit 
the republic, in which case, they 
would have so many weeks allowed 
them to make preparations for their de- 
pasture ; but that in all probstbiltty 
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they would be permitted to stay unmo- 
lested^ and would enjoy the protection 
of the government as long as they be^ 
hayed peaceably. At Nimes^ and 
at other places^ the magistrates seemed 
offended at the question. They answered^ 
that the reign of terror was over, and 
asked the English if they considered 
them an uncivilized nation of barbari-* 
ans. The Mouiteur^ which is an offi^ 
cial gazette, only three days before the 
general arrestation^ pointed all its satire 
against the English, who were escaping 
out of the republic^ and upbraided 
them with pusillanimity^ and want of 
confidence in the grand nation ; and the 
following extract had without doubt 
been Inserted in the Argus by order 
of the government. 

Argus ^ Monday y 5th May^ 1803. 

'' Much as we anticipate, in common 
with Ihe rest of our countrymen^ and 


we may add vi^ith the public in gene* 
ra]^ in the anxiety which the present 
state of incertitude and suspense can- 
not fail to engender^ we should be only 
trifling with the feelings of our readers^ 
were we to pretend to direct their opi- 
nions on the eventful result of the ex- 
isting discussions between the two 
governments. — This much, however, 
we may be permitted to observe^ that 
as far ^% the procrastination of the 
storm sanctions the hope that it may be 
finally eluded, every symptom continues 
favorable to the preservation of peace. 
Lord Whitworth still remains at Paris, 
and every day we hear talk of the ex- 
"pected arrival of a courier from Lon- 
don^ with decisive instructions. Yet 
day passes after day without any de- 
finitive arrangements for the departure 
of his excellency. This delay, there- 
fore, this continuance of affairs in statu, 
quo, we consider ( and we trust we are 
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not over sanguine in our hopes) as an 
2|uspicious augury, — Be the ultimate re-* 
sult^ however^ whatitmaj^ \ire conceive 
it a duty we owe to our countrymen^ ta 
caution them against the precipitancy 
with which they give way to their fears^ 
and hurry oflf in droves for England^ 
as if there were '' no rest for the sole of 
their foot !** as if their personal safety, 
their very exist^ce/ were at stake 
should they be found in Paris one mo- 
ment after the departure of Lord 
Whit worth. 

> To say nothing of the folly and pre* 
posterousness of such conduct^ it is jut* 
tended with the most serious tnconve-^ 
nienceto themselves. Their whole 
plans and arrangements for their abode 
in Paris are utterly subverted^ and a 
heavy expence incurred^ which as long 
as there exists a possibility of its not 
being necessary^ and demanded by 
•circumstances^ ought in prudence to 


te ayoickd« Many of them doubtleas 
hav<e wfB^ to ParU ifrith views of a 
IpQg SQQur, it if therefore but fair to 
HDODclude^ that if an amicable adjuat* 
j^nt of the difference betwe^ ih^ two 
^v^niaeiktB takes place they will be 
induct to returo to France. Tbui 
then they will hav;e truii^jected them- 
aelves to the e^pmce and incpnvenience 
lof a double jouroeyj frofnaiid to Paris^ 
wkho^ the least caute otr aeoesatty 
whatever; for sh^iild hoatililies «id* 
iMtppily take place> which wie trust will 
jpiot he the case^ even in that e«ent thc^ 
'will he equally :&ee to quit the terii- 
j^ries of the Frmch Repubflic as at 
preaent; b it thatihey imagine tiiat 
they am not in 4he hands of a r&gAdar 
goviC^'ninent f tSiat waar will ai once fiat 
an end to tli^ laws and usages of all 
TCwiliMi society ? and ihtA 4i>ey hame 
the saooe tseatment to exped;, on the 
|iart^af f^ranoa^ us ihey might iwith 
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justice apprehend were they in the 
dominions of a barbarous power? Were 
they for instance in the territories of 
the Dey of Mgiers, or the Etnperor 
of Morocco ? To suppose them capa- 
ble of such idle fears would be ao 
insult to their good sensf . If we look 
back to the precedent of former times, 
we find^ that even under the- Reign qf 
Terror^ now happily annihilated, and 
for ever banished from France; even 
under the despotism of Robespierre, the 
rights of nations^ as respecting the £n*- 
glish, were respected. But it were a 
-libel upoli the present government of 
France to pursue this train of arguK 
ment^ and to draw a parallel between 
times so diametrically opposite and 
incongruous^ times between which 
their exists not -the remotest affinity. 
Prudence^ therefore^ ought to suggest 
to them to wait patiently the result. 
The French government is actuated by 


too high a sense of national faith and 
honor to hold individuals responsible 
for the conduct of their respective 
cabinets ; still less will it revenge 
upon individuals any injury it may 
believe to have received from the go- 
vernment to which that individual 
belongs. We, therefore, feel confident 
in asserting that our countrymen will 
meet with equal security and protec- 
tion (should war unhappily ensue) 
from the French government, as they 
can possibly hope from the interposi- 
tion of their ambassador.*' 


Scarce had Lord Whitworth quitted 
Paris before the telegraph spread the 
order for our detention; and in one 
nighty from Brussels to Montpelier, 
from Bourdeaux to Geneva, all the 
British subjects were arrested. Tra- 
vellers on the roads to Germany, Spain^ 
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w Elngl&nd^ were stopt; eyen those 
who were wuiting at Calais for a favor- 
able wind. Some individaals were 
trailed out of the play-houses^ others 
^aked itk their beds^ to sign a paper 
declaring themselves prisoners of war, 
'and promising neither to quit the 
neighbourhood, nor pass the night out 
bf town without permission. 

The following notice from the pre- 
fect to a traveller at Amiens may serve 
as a specimen:—- 

'* The Prefect of the Depnrtmtnt vf tfte 
Somme^ to Mr. G— ' — , Englishman^ at 
' Amiens* 

I INFORM you. Sir, of the decree of 
the government of the republic, dated 
the 2nd of Prairial, in the eleventh 
year, of which a copy is underneath. 

Consequently, within the space of 
four and twenty hours from the present 
iQOtiiicatioo, you will he so good as to 
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constitute ^buiielf prisonor of msi^r, at 
tbe houBe.of the Town Major of^this 
C\ty of Amiens. 

I tell you before hand that no pre- 
text^ no ercuse :can exclude jou^ as^ 
aocordio^io the Bjriti»h law«j n^oecan. 
dispense you from serving in ihe cini* 
Utia, 

After having made this declaration^ 
within twenty- four hours^ yon will be 
permitted .to remain iprlaoner upon 
parole. 

In case that you have .not made your 
declaration within twenty-four hours^ 
you will no longer be admitted to give 
your parole ; but you will be conduct- 
ed to the. central point of the military 
division that will be fixed upon by the, 
JMinister of War. 

I salute you.'^ 


Id 

Extract of the registers of the de- 
liberations of the government of the 
republic. 

SL Cloudj ^nd Prairial, 
Eleventh Year of the Republic. 

'^ All the English enrolled in the mi- 
litia^ from the age of eighteen to sixty^ 
holding a commission from his Britan* 
nic Majesty, vtho are at present in 
France^ shall be made prisoners of war, 
to answer for the citizens of the repub- 
lic^ who have been arrested and made 
prisoners of war by the vessels or sub^ 
Jects of his Britannic Majesty before 
the declaration of war. 

The ministers, each^ as far as con* 
cerns him. are charged with the execu. 
tion of the present decree* 

The First Consul (signed), 

BUONAPARTE. 

* The Secretary of State (signed), 

B. MARET. 
(A true Copy.) 

The Grand Judge and Minister of Justice, 

(Signed) REGNIER/» 
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A inHitary man knows that bis pro- 
fession exposes him to the chances of 
war. He is liable to be taken prisoner 
in the fields and he reconciles his mind 
to the chance that he runs ; but few of 
the English in France wefe military, 
and if we, who came to spend our 
money adnong them, were thus treated, 
what could have been our treatment 
had we come with fire and sword to 
ravage their country ? What would 
be thought of the individual who 
would treat alike the guest of hi? table 
and the robber breaking in at bis 
window ? 

Even the wild Arabs, who are rob- 
bers by profession, exercise every act 
of hospitality to the traveller as long as 
he stays among them ; and when he 
quits them, he, after having been their 
guest, is safe from being plundered 
within a certain distance : beyond 
which, if he should happen to fall in 
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their way. they consider him a fair 
prey. l%e -Gorsican \^ as less delicate 
in bis resentDient. How many of the 
detenus h^d'heen received by bim under 
bis roof^ aad broken bread with his 
-ministers. Let us read his letter to the 
Senate of Hamburgh, to reprimand 
tbem for tfaeir behaviour to some 
Frenchmen^ who had probably been 
arrested as spies. — Vous avez viole 
VhospitaUii ^ cela ne fut pas arrive, 
parmi les hordes les plus barbares du 
desert ( Hth of October, 18G7 ) ; and 
in the following harangue to the legis- 
lative body (12th of February, 1805) 
he mixes a dose of hypocrisy to the 
atcogance which usually distinguish^ 
kis imblic ^eloquence. 

''I WISH, as far as my influence 
extends, fbat the leiga of phirlanthpo* 
pic and generous ideas may characte- 
rise ibis century. It. belongs to me, to 
wSiom such aenttmeofls wa never :be 
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imputed as marks of ^eaknesq. I| 
belongs to us^ the most mild^ the most 
enlightened^ and the most humane of 
nations^ to recal to the recollection of 
the other civilised nations of Europe^ 
that we a;n are members of the same 
family/* 

To this the gentle Talleyrand replies 
( 18th of March, 1805) :— 

'* Europe reveres in you the pre- 
server of its interests ; and why should 
i fear to say it? — a time will come 
when England itself, vanquished by the 
ascendancy of your moderation, will 
kbjure its rancour; and, after the ex^ 
ample of all cotemporary nations, will 
no longer manifest to you any senti- 
ments but those of esteem, admiration, 
and acknowledgments, which in 
secret, even ai this hour, the just and 
enlightened part of that nation refuse 
hot to your majesty." 

There are varrous opinions Mrfao wa« 
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the author of this measure. Some 
suppose that the minister Talleyrand^ 
in vengeance for having been sent out 
of England by the ministry during 
his emigration^ first proposed it. But 
he is too good a politician to be suspect- 
ed of so impolitic a measure. Others 
attribute it to the Grand Judge^ I^^g- 
nier^ who indeed behaved with the 
most unfeeling brutality to any of the 
English who came within his jurisdic- 
tion; wliereas Talleyrand answered at 
least with politeness the petition of any 
detenu who sought his protection^ and 
even was instrumental in procuring the 
liberation of one or two individuals. 
But why should one suppose that Buo- 
naparte received the idea from any 
one. Upon this occasion his hatredj 
his rancour against the English^ might 
have overcome his policy ; and though 
an Italian, be might have forgotten the 
axiom of Macchiavel — that a states- 
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tnao should neither love nor hate. 
Others scrupled not to advance;, 
that some member of iAxe French coun^ 
cil had received a bribe from the En- 
glish ministry, to propose the measure^ 
for notwithstanding some present adr 
vantage to France, nothingfn th6 end 
could have been so detrimental to that 
country, or so beneficial to England^ 
if it could deter all the English from 
visiting France in future; and without 
doubt, had the English been suffered . 
to remain there unmolested, the number 
of settlers there would have encreased 
in proportion as things grew dearer io 
England. Boulogne had become a 
flourishing town during the short inter- 
val of peace, and it was a day of la** 
niientation to the inhabitants there 
when the English were ordered away. 
Buonaparte^ in his last interview 
with Lord Whitworth, had said— 
" Consider^ the Frencli are thirty mil- 
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liom^ the English only twelve;'^ and 
yet out 4>f these twelve^ the grand na- 
tion are deairous of detaiaiog five huu^ 
dred indifiduaU between the JEiges of 
eighteen and sixty^ under the pretext: 
that they were hound to serve ki the 
militia. Should he have passed these 
fiTe hundred in review^ he perhape 
would not have found fifty capable of 
hearing arms. Of ivvhom vrere the 
detmm chiefly composed — of invalids 
who jbad left their oountry fortihe bene- 
#t of a southern climaie; seme tontu red 
ky the gont^ 4)tbere in the last stage e^f 
a cvnaumptioB ; of families 'who had 
iquitted England to economise^ aome 
<tf Whom cottid > scarcely «ubaiat on the 
iprreefes ^f thdr fortunes ; «tfaers^ who 
bad 'been induced to fix in some town 
in ft'^ance for the education of tberr 
cfbildren^ in a country whene the <nas- 
ier«^ alldegnirt accomplierhments we 
cheap^ and vrhef e the tene of society 
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was, formerly^ polite ; of a few artUti 
who were desirous of improving their 
talents by contemplating at the Lotnre 
the plunder of Italj ; of some men of 
letters^ desirous of forming Itterarj 
connections^ and of visiting the scieoti* 
^c institutions at Paris ; or of corioni 
speculators^ who wished to appreciate 
a nation just recovering frcmi a long 
revolution: add to these, some yoiu^ 
men who were making the grand tonr 
with their tutors ; and a few clergymen 
^nd physicians. 

This number was augmented by 
those w>ho had emigrated to avoid their 
credkoTs, and who in thdr present con* 
finement sighed for the freedom 'Of mt 
British gaol, where they would 'Only 
have been subject to the law, and not 
to the wiiira and t^apr^ •af a military 
despot, and who willingly would have 
qwtted the custody of a gendarme for 
that of a sheriff's officer. 
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These were the victims of impru- 
deoce or misfortune^ and the objects of 
pity ; but as, according to the descrip- 
tion of a Frenchman, *' Paris, plus, 
qu'aucune autre capitale de V Europe,, 
itait le rendezvous, et Vasile de tousles 
vauriens, qui craignaient les regards et 
la censure de leurs covipatriotes," it 
was not wonderful that there should be 
some black sheep among the fiock ; some 
bankrupts, smugglers, swindlers, some 
who had cheated the government, who 
had escaped the pillory^ and who had 
brought their ears with them to the 
continent. Among the few of this der 
scription was the man who in the sum- 
of 1802 had written the famous letter 
in Lord Hawksbury's name to the Lord, 
Mayor. 

This involuntary association of the 
honorable part of the community with 
individuals of a different character was 
disagreeable to both parties. It was 
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not only disgraceful to the firsts but it 
made them in a manner responsible for 
(he misconduct of the others; and forced 
the latter^ who came abroad perhaps 
"with the intentioi& of reforming among 
strangers^ to live among their country* 
men^ who were acquainted with their 
misdemeanours. 

Others had Jeft - England to enjoy 
liberty in regenerated France. They 
expected to find a Utopia in the «€i- 
devant republic; and Buonaparte was 
in their opinion destined to restore the 
promised Jerusalem. Upon their land- 
ing they found every article superior 
to any thing at home. They who in 
Britain might have travelled from Pen- 
zance to Johnny Grot's house without 
a passport^ submitted to have their 
portraits ( signalement ) taken down^ 
as if a reward had been set upon their 
persons at Bow-Street. Not even the 
insolence of M engaudi the commissary 
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of governmeDt at Calais^ who^ durio|^ 
the reroIutioD, seemed fixed there as 
the Cerberus of modern Hell^ and whose 
behaviour to all passengers must have 
spread far and wide his reputation as 
the greatest brute in Europe^ could 
wean them of their predilection for the 
French. In all societies thej^ harangued 
on the superiority of the French con* 
stitution^ and on the magnanimity of 
the Corsican hero. How the tone of 
these advocates of liberty altered whea 
they were obliged to surrender them** 
selves prisoners of war ! Cd ira allons 
enfans^ de la patrie, allons a Valenclen^ 
nes, ou a Verdun. 

But it ought to be known at home^ 
as it may deter others from the like 
unnatural folly, that many artisans and 
manufactuf ers from Birmingham^ Shef- 
field^ Manchester^ &c. hatters, curriers, 
coachmakers, andothers, who had been 
seduced into France to establish ma- 
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nufactories^ and to teach tlie French 
ibe mjsteries of their trades^ were 
equally ill-treated with the rest of their 
countrymen. They haw . frequently 
been obliged to quit their undertaking 
at a moment's warning, by which mea- 
sure many have been ruined;, their 
effects have been seized^ and sold to 
pay their creditors^ while they, being 
in prison^ could not collect what was 
owing to them by their debtors. They 
have been often marched on foot from 
town to tovvn in the heats of July^ or 
through the snows of December^ and 
at night have been thrown into a com* 
mon prison, to live upon bread and 
water. Their sufferings have been a 
judgment on them* 

^ Even those who had bought landed 
property in the republic were included 
in the measure. Some who had piur-' 
chased confiscated estates and monaa^ 
teries^ who had renounced their conn- 


try, and had the honor of being French 
citizens^ are kept at Verdun as host^ 
ages for the above mentioned ships. 
Was it to prevent them from enlisting 
in the English militia ? 

How different veas the conduct of 
the English government to the French 
individuals who at the breaking out of 
the vrar Mrere in England . Thej who 
could not find any persons of respect- 
ability to answer for their good beha^ 
viour were obliged tp quit the king* 
dom^ and for those, who were unable 
io defray the expences of the journey 
and voyage^ a vessel was prepared at 
the government's expence, and five 
guineas given to each person for his 
present necessities.^ There was no 
idea of imprisoning our guests. Such 
a measure would have raised a general 
indignation in Great Britain against 
any ministry : and when some time af- 
terward the Spanish ship« were cap- 
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tured before the declaration of war^ the 
French papers remarked that the Bri- 
tish pdbple i/veretoo generous to conceal 
tbeir abhorrence of such a violation of 
the laws of nations^ and extolled the 
virtue of those senators^ les illustres 
membres de Vopposition, who on that 
account )iad loaded the administration 
with reproaches^ yet when we, their 
guests^ vvere arrested, there was not a 
siDgle ^enqteur, or tribun^ or legisla- 
'tear, who had the courage to open his 
mouth in our favour. Had they ven- 
tured to hint their disapprobation of 
the measure, their Corsican master 
would have sent them packing, woul4 
have stript these modern Br utuses of their 
grand costume, and have saved I hem the 
trouble oi making their speeches of 
fulsome panegyric to his Imperial Ma- 
jesty and august consort on their as- 
cending the throne of Charlemagne, or 
of complimenting his imperial brother- 
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iorlaw Muraf^j the son of aa alehouse 
keeper in the neighbourhood of Lion«j 
on his being i^pointed Grand Admiral 
of France ; though in fact, while Bri- 
tain rules the waves, a French admiral 
is like a bishop iitpariihus It^fidelium* 
Upon our first arrestation, there were 
three depdts for the English spread 
over the Republic* Those who were 
at Paris, Rouen, or other places in the 
vicinity of the capital, were sent to 
Fontainbleau. Those who were ar- 
rested in the South, as at MontpeJlier> 
Toulouse, &c. were ordered to Nimes ; 


♦ Murat in his youth had often ridden as pos- 
tillion. This circumstance was known in Ger- 
many when he came to take possession of the 
Duchy of Berg. By the oddest caprice in the 
German language, the word Schwager signified 
toth postillion and brother-in-law. A carica. 
ture appeared of Murat in the livery of a posU 
boy, and underneath was written :— Em Kaiser 
Ucher Schwager, which signifies both an Imperial 
post-boy, and the brother-in law of the Emperor. 
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and the nortoern depdt at Valencieonei 
ooosisied of those who were arrented at 
BruMds^ Antwerp, Boul<^e, Calais, 
See. A few individuals who were ar^ 
mted a4 Geneva were sent awajr to 
Verdun in the very beginning, some 
months before the re-union of the three 
depdts at that place. 
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FONTAINBLEAU. 

All the English who were at Paris 
were summoned before th^ governor of 
the citj. General Junot, the son of a 
hair-dresser, and at present Duke of 
Abranles, who behaved to some of our 
first gentlemen with the greatest inso- 
leDce, and permitted some few, at the in* 
tercession of some brother general, or 
lome geieraPs mistress, to remain a day 
'er two longer at Paris, just as the whim 
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or bumour of the moment might 'dic- 
tate^ and ordered the others away to 
Fontainbleau. Here they probably 
met with some indignities^ but their 
treatment there was so much better 
than what they experienced afterwards 
at Verdun, that we have, nothing to 
notice, except that they were obliged 
to show themselves once a week, 
and to retire to their houses before 
ten o'clock at night, aftet which hour, 
if they were found in the street, they 
were conducted to the guard-house. 
Several English feigned sickness in or- 
der to remain at Paris, bribed their 
doctor to give them a certificate of ill 
health, and even kept their beds when 
they expected a visit from a gendarme 
to inquire after them. Mr. Robinson^ 
late member of parliament for Oak- 
hampton, and a man advanced in 
years, was paying his compliments to 
General Junot, who did not even ofier 
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him a seat. At length, overcome with 
fatigue, and the heat of the weather, 
'^ If you will permit me, men general,"' 
said he, '' I will take a chair ?'* '' If 
so," answered Junot, '' you may go 
into the anti-chamber.'* 

This is the same Junot, who, when 
he surrendered to the British arms in 
Portugal, was not only treated with 
the greatest politeness by our generals^ 
but was embarked by them to return 
home, loaded with the spoil of our 
allies. The French officers were not only 
surprised at this extraordinary indul- 
gence, for, without our interference, 
the Portuguese would have stript them 
of their plunder, but even expected 
notwithstanding the capitulation to be 
conducted prisoners to England ; for 
they allowed that they had broke their 
faith so often to us, that they never 
imagined that we should keep our*s to 
them. Upon their landing in France, 
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t number of Jews swarmed to the sea- 
^ort^ to buy the silver crucifixes and 
chandeliers of which they had robbed 
the churches. If we imagine by thi» 
romantic behaviour to gain the esteem 
of the French^ we mistake. It might 
have had that effect when they had a 
Henry IV* or a JPrancis L at their head. 
At present, far from admiring our ain^ 
cerity^ they turn it into ridicule. And 
one of the officers^ who had returned 
from the expedition^ said to an £nglisIi-» 
man at a table d'hote^ vous etea vraim 
ment bons, vous autres anglais (yot| 
Englishmen are a pack of simpletons. ) ^ 
In exchange for Juuot and his army 
all the detenus in France might have 
been released^ nor could he^ who had 
conducted himself with so much inso-« 
lence to them in their distressing situa** 
tion^ have any right to complain of our 
want of fitith. 
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NIMES. 

Nothing deierTing of taentioa hap- 
pened to the detenus at Nimes^ who all 
speak with the highest praise of the 
goodness and politeness with which they 
were treated by the General de Fle- 
cheville, who had the suryeillance 
i^vet them. 


VALEN^JIBNNES. 

iSeversl English families and bacht^ 
Iors» residing at Boulogne^ were order* 
ed io this depSt; where they met 
their countrymen from Bi^ussels and 
other places in the north of France. 
They had flattered themselves that 
they would have been saffered to re- 
mam at Boulogne^ as the money that 
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they spent there was of infinite service 
to the town, where whole streets had 
been built for their reception ; but the 
first consul, while reviewing the Arniiy 
of the Ocean on the sea-shore, having 
been fired at by an English cutter^ 
Canute the Great could not have retired 
fkiore indignantly from the beach. The 
nsagistrates had recommended to the 
English not to appear in public during 
his stay at the place ; but an English 
lady, not being able to resist her curi«- 
osityt peeped at the window on the ca- 
valcade. The man of destiny (as the 
Germans called him ) being told that it 
was an English woman, fiew into a 
violent passion, and all the English, 
men, women, and children, were order- 
ed to quit the town before night. It 
was dark before they could pack up all 
the effects that they could transport 
with them : yet they were obliged to 
be without the gates before they were 
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sbut. Buonaparte being there with a 
numerous suite^ there was a scarcity 
of po$t-hor$es ; a lady represented 
this to the Coonnandant. ^' You must 
go on foot/' said he.— Such is the 
French gallantry of the new school. 

Not being able to ravel far that 
nighty a number remained till the next 
day in the first village ; but an Eng- 
lishman named Greets who being of a 
studious character^ had remained in his 
lodgings^ and knew nothing of the or- 
der^ being found the next morning in 
the town^ was thrown into the common 
prison. At length he was released, and 
permitted to follow the others to Valen- 
ciennes. 

The English at Brussels were assur- 
ed, when they acknowledged them- 
selves prisoners^ that they would be 
permitted to remain there^ but in the 
last week of June^ 1803^ they received 
an order to depart for Valenciennes^ 
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where they were enjoined to arrive en 
the following Monday at tweWe o'clock. 
Thi» uaexpected order fojr their depar* 
lure may he attributed to the expected 
arrival of Buonaparte and his august 
spouse. The whole town was to be il- 
luminated, and every distinction which 
French servility could invent, paid to 
the illustrious couple. As it was known 
liow odious the sight of an Englishman 
is to their Corsican chief, all the Eng- 
lish were ordered out of the town^ and 
•were thus deprived of the edifying spec- 
tacle of seeing the cast-off mistress of 
Mirabeau (Madame Doulcet Ponte-* 
coulant^ wife of the prefect) doing the 
honors of the place to the cast-off mi»- 
tress of Barras. 

Barras^ who since hig loss of power, 
had been leading the life of a sybarite 
at Brussels^ where he was strictly 
watched by the police^ was also re^ 
quired to quit the tQWfl> lest his«ap^ 
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pearance should reproach hit sniieiit 
miaion witb iogratitude, and rmpondl 
his antieot proteg^ec with her late in- 
famy; but Barras sturdily refiMed t9 
Wve the to^n. 

General de Bot3ber9> the connnaii- 
dant at Valenciefines^ behaved to the 
detenus with the greatest kindness and 
politeness ; except on one or two occa^ 
sious> when he seemed to ^forget him- 
self. He was a gentleman before. Ilie 
Revolution, was . accustomed to the 
usages of honorable war^ and appeared 
not to relish the ofllce of a jailer : but 
perhaps while I am praising him, I am 
doing him an injury at the Tbuilleries. 
Many people in place have ill-treated 
the English merely to pay their court 
te . Buonaparte^ and the same ifidivi- 
duals, were France to have had a chief 
favorably disposed toward En^and^ 
would have loaded them with caresses^, 
and beslabbered them with their em-** 
braces. Such is the Grand Nation — 
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General de Boubers^ though of a hu- 
mane and \reU meaning character^ and 
perfectly welUbred and polite in hia 
manners, \ras not \ritbout his foibles. 
He not on\y was violently offended with 
Mr. Patterson, for passing him in the 
street without pulling off his hat, but 
had the weakness to complain of this 
supposed slight. He, however, com- 
plained in a polite manner. Not so 
another general, who, meeting with 
Mr. Cramer and Colonel Williams, 
who had arrived at Verdun from Lions, 
some months before the other' detenus, 
and who were waljcing on. the ramparts. 
Though be* knew them not, and had no 
authority over them, he stopped them, 
and in the most abusive terms, that only 
the delicacy of the French language 
would admit> threatened to put them 
under arrest, for not bowing to an oflS- 
cer in a general's uniform.— Such is a 
Tepublican general. 
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But to return to General de Bonders. 
Captain Elrington, formerly in the 
Guards^ saw the General, as he ima- 
gined, in some difficulty with another 
Englishman, who could not make him« 
self understood in French, In the po- 
litest manner he approached them, and 
offered to inferpret for his countryman, 
when the General, who happened that 
day' to suffer from the gravel, flew into 
a violent passion, and sent him into 
prison for meddling. The Captain was 
confined that night among the common 
malefactors, and might have*Teraained 
longer in durance vile, had not Mrs. 
Broughton (daughter-in-law of Sir 
Thomas Broughton ) gone the next day 
and interceded for him. The old Ca- 
valier (for though become a Republi- 
can, he always took care to remind one 
that he had formerly been a Noble) 
could not refuse any thing to a lady ; 
and was induced by gallantry, rather* 


than bj a loTe of justice^ to give ordersr 
for his release. His pains had luckilj 
subsided^ or he would hay^ been puz* 
sled to explain the motives of the ycHiug; 
offiqgr's arrest. 

Xf by coming to France^ one exposes 
one's self to sueh treatment from a man 
of humanity and a gentleman^ whai 
may be the fate of those who are un- 
dec the authority of any brutal upstart^ 
who would seize every opportunity of 
loading with indignities every person of 
rank or consideration ? 

The population of Valencienpes^ 
which was before the Revolution 
22,000 inhabitants, is now only 16,00U. 
The town is well built^ with abandsome 
market place : many large hotels, for* 
pierly belonging to the noblesse* are- 
now the property of the lowest mecha- 
Bics. One immense hotel belongs to a. 
ci-devant blaeksmith, another to a ci- 
devant taylor. An. English linen mer«- 
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chanty tiained Ewebank^ now become 
a French citizen^ has bought several 
bouses both in the town and the neigh- 
bourbood. For a spacious hotel with 
a large garden he gave 'but j?25. 
and the others he purchased at the same 
rate. The town had suffered greatly 
during the siege under the Duke of 
York. The ramparts and houses on 
one side were a heap of ruins and rub- 
bish. The English were sent here that 
their money might repair the ravage of 
their arms. Some ofiScers in 1803 en- 
tered it as prisoners^ who in 1793 had 
entered it in triumph. Perhaps the 
Corsican selected Valenciennes out of 
a pitiful spite. He imagined that the 
towns-people were as little minded as 
himself^ and that they would retaliate 
upon the detenus, for all that they had 
lost and suffered^ at a period when> they 
were obliged to retire into their eeliars 
for safety> and the British artillery 
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was rattling their houses about their 
heads. 

All these sufferings, however/ v^ere 
forgot ; and the English had no reason 
to complaia cither of the dishonesty or 
incivility of the inhabitants. They 
were hospitable as far as their means 
allowed, and those who were willing 
to cultivate their acquaintance, were 
sometimes invited to little balls and sup- 
pers. There however was scarcely any 
noblesse in the place, or if there were 
any people of rank, they, as is the 
case in mo^t parts in France, had lost 
their fortunes in the Revolution ; and 
were obliged to keep io the back- 
ground, and to leave to the nouveaux 
riches, and to the cambric merchants 
the task of doing the honours of the 
town. But the generality of the Eng- 
lish were so exasperated at their deten- 
tion, that they had conceived ah aver- 
sion to every thing French, and avoided 
any intercourse with them. 
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The English forraed t\vo clubs at 
Valenciennes, one of which was fre- 
quented by ladies. The play-house 
was handsome, and deserved better' ac- 
tors. The hospitality of Lord Barring- 
ton, at whose hotel every gentleman 
found the politest attention and the 
heartiest welcome, offered a resource 
to the first detenus. It was worthy of 
a peer. His poorer countrymen, when 
in distress, were fed from'his kitchen ; 
nor was his humanity less to the British 
sailors, these victims of national rancor, 
who were frequently marched in the 
depth of winter, without a shoe to their 
feet, across the Republic rn all direc- 
tions, in order to persuade the French 
that they had taken the greater number 
of our ships. Whenever any of the 
miserable parties passed through Va- 
lenciennes, half famished and half na» 
kcd. Lord Barrington interceded with 
the generai to procure them any indul- 
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gence> sent them a comfortable dinner, 
and often provided them with clothes 
and other necessaries for their march at 
his own expence. 

A story was circujated at Valenciennes, 
though possibly without foundation-^ 
During the siege ten years before, some 
of the British soldiers had seized upon 
a quantity of plate, and had buried it 
near a tree, which stands single inar 
large plain between Valenciennes and 
Queraoy. This tree, which from the 
neighbourhood of the camp was called 
the Duke of York's tree, was designed 
to mark the spot. These soldiers re* 
turned home with the army, but now 
one of the party who happened to be 
among the detenus^ or some of theiir 
friends, acting according to their direc- 
tion> stole out one night and dug up* 
the treasure. Such was the account 
given by the peasants,, who offered to 
show the spot« 
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During the (wo first months, the Eng- 
lish were not obliged to attend aby 
Uppd or roll-call ; at length they were 
ordered to appear before the Commis- 
sary of Police every three weeks^ afiter- 
wards every fortnight; and as they 
werte kept stricter and stricter every 
day^ they were before long obliged to 
show themseUes twice a week, and in 
the end twice a day ; and though they 
at £rst were allowed to go out of the 
gates, and to make excursions of plea* 
sure in the neighbourhood, they were 
during the latter part of their stay at 
Valenciennes confined within the walls 
of the town. 

This severity was to prevent the eva* 
lion of the detenus. For some having 
succeeded in their attempt, it quite 
grew the fashion at last; and those 
who proposed to follow their example 
made no secret of their intention* 
Forty individuals of different ranks ar- 
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rived without difBciilty on the other 
side of Uie Rhine. Every morning, 
those who came upon the promenade 
enquired who were decamped in the 
preceding night. Some went disguised 
as peasants, others with borrowed pass- 
ports, as German, Dutch, or Ameri- 
can travellers. Several married men 
left their wives and children behind 
them, who were suflfered to follow them 
without molestation. Some eflfected 
their escape without speaking a word 
either of French or German. One man 
with a wooden leg, who by the bye had 
been arrested lest he should serve in 
the militia, tied a rope to a poker, and 
let himself down from a very high ram- 
part ; he then bought an old horse of a 
peasant, to whom he promised to give 
it back, if he would conduct him to a 
certain distance, and having hired a ca- 
briole, arrived on the Rhine. 

Among the detenus was a clergyman 
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named White. He had ^written to 
Regnier, the Grand Judge, to repre- 
sent that far from being a4)lLgcd to serve 
in the militia, his services would not 
be accepted, were he to • offer them. 
Regnicr, in his answer, had the barba- 
rity to add insult to injustice, and de- 
clared, that if he had the folly to ac- 
knowledge himself to be a prisoner, it 
was his own fault. Yet Regnier must 
hfive known, that if he had refused to 
surrender himself, he would have been 
cast into prison. He was one of the 
first to make his escape; 

The women being at first suffered 
to leave the Republic, a husband 
had a passport made out for bis 
wife, whose name was Georgiaoa, 
which he altered into George & Anna ; 
so that the passport serving for both, 
he took a carriage and proceeded lei- 
surely to Germany. 

At length Lieutenant ColontI Smith, 
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and the two Messrs. Joddrell^ deter- 
mined to make a run for their liberty. 
I will not pronounce their punctilious 
ideas of honor false^ but they certainly 
did a great deal of harm to their coun- 
trymen, whom they left behind, who 
suffered for their chcvalresque delicacy. 
Had they slipt out of the town quietly, 
and gone off, as otlier gentlemen of the 
first consideration had not scrupled to 
do, their evasion would not have been 
noticed. Every detenu had received 
from General de Boubers a passport, 
(carte de, sortie J without which the 
sentinels would not suffer him to pass 
through the gates of the town. These 
three gentlemen waited on the Com- 
mandant, thanked him for his civilities^ 
returned to him their cartes, and an- 
nounced to him, that as they considered 
themselves not as lawful prisoners, they 
would take the first opportunity to es- 
cape. The Commandant was so asto- 
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nisbed at this extraordinary declaration, 
tbat he had not the presence of mind to 
have them arrested on the spot^ as he 
might have done by the sentinel at his 
door. They made their. bows, quitted 
hira^ mounted their horses^ virhich were 
ready saddled^ and rode out of the towi} 
without loss of time. In a neighbour- 
ing village they disguised themselves 
as peasants, and after a long march ar- 
rived on the German side of the Rhine, 
at a village which was formerly a. 
suburb to Cologne. 

They had scarcely escaped through 
the gates before the guard came to 
their house to arrest them. By flying 
in the generara face, they not only 
would have incurred a severer treat- 
ment to themselves, had they been 
retaken, but obliged him to pur- 
sue measures which rendered the 
escape of others more difficult. The 
cartes de sortie were now taken away 
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from the olliei* prisoners^ >vho could 
now no longer go out of the gates^ and 
were ordered to appear once, sometimes 
twice a-day at the muster, instead of 
once a fortnight. 

Meanwhile their English carriage 
and their luggage were suffered to quit 
"Valenciennes, and to proceed towards 
the Rhine, in order to lull them into 
security. But while they were waiting 
their arrival, flattering themselves that 
they were in safety upon neutral ground, 
some gendarmes were dispatched over 
the river to seize them, and they had 
just time to escape farther into Ger- 
many. Could they suppose, that a 
government that had violated the laws 
of hospitality^ would respect the terri- 
tory of one of the Princes of Nassau ? 
It is true, that the Duke of Enguien 
was then living, and the Corsican had 
at that period not entirely dropt the 
mask. 
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Colonel Abercroodbie in a prirftte 
conyersation with General de Bouben, 
haTiBg said^ that a prisoner confined 
wit)iia the walls of a town could not 
be considered upon his parole, was con* 
fin^ to the citadel for three days. 
Perhaps the General thought^ by in* 
forcing his measures of severity against 
a prisoner of the highest estimatioUj to 
intimidate the rest. 

Mr. Brooke^ M. P. for Newtown, in 
Lancashire, haying a^ clever French 
valet, who had procured a passport for 
two travelling merchants, and who had 
packed up all his master's luggage, left 
a large company with whom he had 
been dining, and who imagined that he 
had only returned to his lodgings; 
meanwhile he passed through the gates 
in his travelling chaise, and arrived 
without tlie least difficulty at Cologne. 
No escape was conducted with so much 
coolness and deliberation. Mr. B. 
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waited to call upon hit buker at Co- 
lo^Mj and then itept into liis eMttULgp, 
and parsed the bridge into tho Gerautn 
territoriefl. Other detenus haw rather 
escaped like galley slates^ who had 
bi^oke loose from the hillks^ and were 
running for their lives. 

Mr. Broughton^ son of the Baromlt^ 
had received permission to pass a fort* 
night with his wife at Brussels. At 
length the fortnight having expired^ 
he was ordered to return to Valen- 
ciennes. But at that time the English 
women not being considered as prison-* 
ers^ Mrs. B. procured passports for 
herself and German servants. He hav« 
ing taken leave of her in public^ as if to 
depart to Valenciennesj returned pri^ 
vatelj^ * disguised himself in a liverj 
jacket^ and riding before her carriage 
as courier to order horses^ the family; 
all arrived safe in Germany. At Franc- 
fqrt^ however^ where he remained sonde 
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weeks, he i^an great riik of being re^ 
taken. The French govemment had 
eent gendarmes to teise him ; but be- 
ing apprised of his danger^ Mr. B. 
decamped a second time in the ntght> 
and found safety in a town at a greater 
distance from the French frontier. 

Among the successful fugitives from 
Valenciennes were Mr. Harcourt, Co- 
lonel Nicholson of the Marines^ Cap* 
tain Whitaker^ Captain Benson^ Cap- 
tain Brewer^ Mr. Mills Jaeks<M)» Mr. 
Fraser, and Captain Sutton^ of the 
packet-boat. 

Some detenus also made their escape 
from the other two depdts. Mr. Mosely 
\ for instance escaped fVom Fontatn«» 
bleau ; but the English at that place 
amused themselves so well in making 
\ excursions to Paris, that scarce any of 
wem thou^t of esciq>ing. But it wat 
otherwise at a dull town like Valcn'^ 
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ciennes^ where thejf had no amusement^ 
no diversions to dissipate their ennui. 

Some others had escaped from the 
towns where they had been permitt^ to 
remain. Mr. Charles WoUesley soon 
after his detention had decamped from 
Spa. 


RE-UNION OF THE THREE 
DEPOTS AT VERDUN; 

At length . an order arrived in De- 
cember^ 1803^ that the three dep&ts 
should be united at Verdun, and that 
^11 the detenus in France should be 
transported thither at their own ex- 
pence. The party from Fontainbleau 
were sufiered to make! this journey with- 
out gendarmes^ and the road that they 
were to take being marked out for 
them/ they might travel on foot or on 
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horseback^ in their own carriagfes or in 
the diligence^ at their own option^ pro- 
tided they arrived at Verdun on the 
fixt day. But the government had less 
confidence in their guests at Yalen* 
ciennes. They were obliged to travel 
tinder the guard of a gendarme, to 
whom they were ordered to pay five 
Bhillings a day^ and to defray bis eat- 
ing and drinking at the inns on the 
road ; and as the gendarme generally 
recommended whatever inn he thought 
proper^ he probably received a fee 
from the inn* keeper, which was charge 
ed in the detenus* btU. 

This was one of the first impositions 
that the English suffered in France. 
The French, who when accused or sus- 
pected of any crime, are, instead of bet- 
ing thrown into.prison, committed to the 
care of a gendarme, must pay him five 
shillings a day to defray the expences 
of ^is living ; whereas the English 
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¥^ere ordered to pay every gendarme the 
same sum^ and to pay his expences be- 
sides; and these fellows preferred the 
best wines, and called for the best cheer 
that the inns^ould produce. 

The General de Boubers^ who did 
every thing in his power to soften the 
rigor of his orders^ and took leave of 
his prisoners almost with tears in his 
eyes, had recommended to them to make 
parties to go on the same day ; as one 
gendaitee might in that case have 
charge of two or three carriages^ and a 
number might defray the expences of a 
guard between them ; whereas, if they 
went separate^ each must pay for a 
gui^rd. 

Conceive the indignation of free-born 
BritonSj 6f people of rank and educa- 
tion^ travelling like culprits under the 
wders of a constable^ and to each of 
these constables they were obliged to 
pay from one hundred and fifty to two 
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hundred livres^ besides his expences OB 
the road. 

Those gentlemen^ who at first re^ 
fiued to paj this sum^ were menaced 
to be marched on foot with the com- 
moe sailors^ to be guarded from stage 
to stage by the gendarmes of the difier^ 
ent towns on their route, and to be 
shut up at night in the common jails 
with half a pound of straw to sleep, on : 
and thej were told^ that if the local 
gendarmes were not ready to escort 
them, they might be obliged to wait 
their leisure for several days together; 
among the filth, vermin^ and felons of 
a prison. And what was their crime ? — 
their confidence in the loyalty of the 
Great Nation. 

I cannot here omit the spirited con* 

duct of Lieutenant Colonel Swayne of 

the Artillery. Upon every occasion act- 

ifig suaviter in modoj he acted in this 

fortiter in re. He positively refused 
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to take a gendarme. The general ex- 
pressed his regret that ,he should be 
obliged to send him on foot with the 
common people. '^ In that case/' an- 
swered he, " I will march at their head 
in my colonel's uniform/' The gene- 
ral was afraid of the sensation that thi& 
would cause, and before the next morn- 
ing sent him and two of his friends^ 
Mr, Darell, and Mr. Ruding, a parti- 
cular permission to make the journey 
together, without a gendarme. 

Another time. Colonel Swayne si- 
lenced in the completest manner Lepi- 
nat, the colonel of the gendarmerie, 
who had come to Valenciennes to take 
the command over the detenus, and 
who had the indelicacy to assert at Ge- 
neral de Bouber's house, that the French 
prisoners in England were confined in 
the coal-mines — an accusation against 
the British government, which the 
French government have been at the 
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pains to spread^ in order to justify their 
treatment of the detenus , and M^hich 
was at one time belieyed by the people 
in France. 

Nor did Colonel Swayne behave with 
less gallantry afterwards at Verdun, 
when one of our young countrymen, 
being rathec in liquor, was making too 
much noise at the gaming-table. A 
gendarme, who was there for his plea- 
sure, had the presumption to lay hold 
ofhim^ and without further ceremony 
was going to conduct him to the guard- 
house. Such was the terror of a gen- 
darme^ that the other English lookecL 
on as passive spectators ; the fellow was 
not on duty, but had come to win or 
lose his money like another. Colonel 
Swayne interposed, reprimanded him 
for his insolence, and though he was 
not personally acquainted with the 
young man, threatened to knock down 
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the first gendarme Mrho ventured to 
laj his hand upon a British'^fficer. 

The distance between Valenciennes 
and Verdun was thirty posts^ or about 
one hundred and fifty miles. The dete- 
nus had been permitted te remain 
quietly at the difierent depdts during 
the best season for travellings and naw> 
in the depth of winter^ when the 
. ground was covered with snow, those, 
who could not afibrd a carriage, were 
obliged to march so many leagues en 
foot. 

^ The distress of many families with 
young children, and who perhaps bad 
left England from motives of economy, 
was beyond description. Many of them 
]iad laid in their stock of fuel, and per- 
Jiaps paid for their lodgings for the 
winter. The French would not buy 
their wood, as it was certain that they 
would in the end be obliged to give it 
«way. Colonel Philips of the Marines, 
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iHrho had Mtled round the world witb 
Cooke, was reduced to travel with his 
wife and chiidreOj one of them a suck- 
Hog, in an open cart^ not better than a 
^^S^S^ waggon. Many a party from 
Valenciennes had the af^earance of 
strolling players ; and though the gen« 
darmes^ when they have to deal with 
people in affluence, are generally ci- 
Til ; they giye themselves every air of 
insolence to those who are not in a 
way to pay their politeness. 

Mr. Storeir, of Jamaica, was amoog^ 
the number who were ordered to Yer* 
dun from the South of France. He, 
with his tutor, the Rev. Mr. Gorden, 
were proceeding on their way in their 
chaise, under the guard of a gendara^e, 
when Mr. Storer, pretend iag that he 
was tempted by the fineness of the wea- 
ther, desired the gendarme to take hia 
seat in the carriage, and to let him ride 
his horse: the fellow having complied^ 
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Mr. Storer rode off and effected his es- 
cape, leaving his companion to continue 
his route with the gendarme. Upon 
their arrival at Verdun, Mr. Storer 's 
carriage and wardrobe were sold by 
public auction, for the benefit of the 
Grand Nation. 

At length the different parties arrived 
at Verdun. Every town looks dismal 
at this season of the year, and the ap- 
pearance of this was not calculated to 
dissipate their gloomy thoughts. As 
they passed over the draw-bridge, and 
through the arched gateway, the idea 
of a citadel and fortress, of dungeons 
and chains, occurred to many of them« 
Every company on passing the guard- 
house was attended by a gendarme te 
the citadel, where they were described 
from head to foot in the commandant's 
register, and obliged a second tinie to 
give their parole in writing, as if a 
person would scruple more to break bis 
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second parole than his first. They 
were enjoined not to miss the appel the 
next morning, and suffered to return 
into the town to look for lodgings^ 

The number of the detenus whq 
arrived at Verdun might have amount- 
ed to three hundred, consisting of pec* 
pie of rank and fortune: clergymen^ 
physicians, merchants^ tradesmen^ and 
servants. 

In September^ 1805, about one hun<- 
dred detenus having been marched off 
to Valenciennes, some individuals being 
permitted to reside in other towns, and 
several being confined in the fortresses 
of Bitsehe^ Saarlouis, Metz, &c. the 
number at Verdun on the 3d of De** 
cember^ 1803, consisted of one hundred 
and nine persons of distinction (quali" 
fits) seven artisans, and forty-one ser- 
vants, all named in the appel-book. la 
1807, the one hundred detenus were 
marched back again to Verdun from 
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Valenciennes ; but a number haying 
since been allowed to reside in different 
towns^ and some few having made their 
escape^ there are probably about two 
hundred detenus at present (1809) in 
Verdun^ and one hundred in the differ- 
ent towns and prisons in France. 

The number of prisoners of war at 
Verdun has generally amounted to 
four hundred, consisting chiefly of na« 
val officers^ and masters of merchant 
ships ; and including a few officers of 
the army, who had been shipwrecked on 
the French coast^ ^od some passengers 
who had been taken on their Toyage 
from the £ast Indies. Add to these^ 
some common seamen^ who^ instead of 
being sent to Givet or Saarlouis^ the 
usnal depdts for sailors, were permitted 
to remain fct Verdun, at the ii>tercessi<m 
of any persons of respectability, who 
would take them into their service. 

Though at the first detention of the 
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Snglishmenj tbeir wives and children 
were permitted to leave the republie^ 
several of our countrywomen had not 
availed themselves of this permission^ 
but were resolved to share the fate of 
their husbands. Thus there were 
about twenty English families^ some of 
which of the highest respectabilitj, 
established at Verdun. The presence 
of these ladies contributed no doubt to 
the agremens of the dep6t. But other 
husbands when they saw them reduced 
to the humiliatiop of paying court to a 
poissade* like Madame Wirion^ con- 


* Les Dames de la Halle, or Poissadei of Pa. 
lis, are not less noted for the yolubility of tbeir 
tongnestlian thefishwomen at BUItngsgate ; and 
ate, perhaps, the only class in France, thatdttr«» 
inga^ succession of reroladons, hare maintained 
their ancient privilege of freedom of speech. 
One of these ladies having harangued -with Utde 
ceremony against the abuses of government and 
the misconduct of people in power, ati^nusMfjr 
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gratulated themselves that they had in- 
sisted upon their wives returning to 
England. 

Some of the detenus began living 
beyond their means^ and every day bills 
from England returned protested; while 
others, whose revenues were greater, 
were so exasperated against the French 
government^ that they resolved to save 
every farthing, as they considered their 
arrestation a speculation of finance* 
Many who were living in a suitable 
style in other towns in France, laid 

x>f the police ordered her to be silent. — ^^ And 
who are you," said thePoissadc^'^ who pretend to 
order me to hold my tongue?" — ** I belong to 
tbB Police/' answered the emissary , unbutton. 
Idg hifi great coat, in order to show the badge of 
the Eagle. Voila les armes de VEmpereur. — 
Upon which, his antagonist showing those 
charms which the Venus of Mcdicis was so anxi- 
ous to conceal, answered, ^^ Tais^toi^ voila Iti 
armes de VlniperatriceJ*^ 
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down th cir carriage and dismissed their 
servants. One gentleman vowed, that 
when his coat was worn out at the el- 
bows, he would cut off the skirts to 
mend them, rather than buy a yard of 
cloth in the country. Others vied 
with each other in expence, and flung 
away their money, without reflectingj^ 
that the mpre money they spent in 
France the less willing the French 
would be to release them. 

Some individuals, nay even some fa- 
milies, have been reduced to their last 
shilling, and have not had the metos 
of purchasing a dinner. Several with 
a laudable pride have suffered in silence^ 
without making their distresses known. 
It is incredible upon what trifles some 
persons have subsisted, though accus- 
tomed to every comfort which their 
rank and fortune at home entitled them. 
The delay of a bill of exchange has re- 
duced many to extremities, while others 
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iH^itfaout any fuadg or expectations have 
contrived to run in debt^ and have put 
their acquaintance and tradesmen under 
contribution^ to give entertainments 
and to supply their tables with eveH* 
delicacy. The French soon perceived 
that those who made the greatest figure 
were not always the richest. The sum 
vrhich the detenus were supposed to 
spend at firsts has been generally exagge- 
rated ; but even allowing to each detenu 
or prisoner of war one hundred pounds 
S^ a year^ they could not have spent fifty 
tbousand pounds a year (the common 
people not being included). But what- 
ever might have been the sum squan* 
dered at firsts the sum spent at Verdun 
at present must be comparatively small ; 
as the richest detenus are now permitted 
to reside in other towns> and many of 
those^ whom they have left behind^ are 
struggling with want, and at the mercy 
of their creditors* 
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The situatioa of Verdun is not disa* 
greeable. Many points of view are 
highly picturesque. The prospect from 
the Bishop's palace^ which is situated 
on a nill^ and the Rocbe^ which is a 
kind of terrace, would have charmed 
any strangers who arrived in better hu- 
mor than the detenus. The streets^ 
however, were less lively than those at 
FontainbIeau> nor could theA^ses be 
compared in comfort and clesTnlinesa 
with those of Valenciennes. There ar e^_ 
but few hotels of the antient noble8se7^|[ 
and those generally in the least conspi* 
cuous part of the town. The play- 
house is miserable for a French gar- 
rison. 

Before the arrival of the English 
there were but three or four good shops ; 
the others sold ginger-bread and fire- 
matches. The Bourgeoises drest like 
servant maids ; but soon after their ar- 
rival the whole town was alive ; the 
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shops were ornamented with crystal 
glass windows as at Paris^ which were 
filled with jewellery, and the most fa- 
shionable articles of dress ; slA the 
shop-keepers' wives and daughters were 
attired in silks and muslins. One street, 
from its noise and bustle, received the 
name of Bond-rstreet, and became the 
morning lounge. The circulating li- 
brary, JH|^ch had before contained a 
very-^RHtry collection of books, was 
considerably augmented, and received 
^P^rom time to time the newest publica* 
tions from Paris. In short, the place 
was every day perceptibly improving. 

Such being the advantages which ac- 
crued to Verdun from our detention 
there, it was natural that many towns 
should cabal at Paris for the honor of 
becoming our prison ; and that which 
by its baseness and servility, had the 
greatest claim upon the gratitude of 
the Corsican, was to have the privilege 
of plundering the English. 
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When the news arrived in the pro- 
TiQce^ that Verdun was to be the fa- 
vored place^ the major of Metz, which 
is about forty miles distant^ posted up 
to Paris, and demanded an audience of 
Buonaparte. He represented to him^ 
that Metz being a much larger and 
more populous city^ would be prefera^ 
ble to Verdun, as a depdt for the Eng- 
lish. The little hero answered^ that his 
worship mistook^ as the number of ct- 
tizens at Verdun exceeded the number 
of citizens at Metz. The mayor stared^ 
as well he mightj and imagined that 
the First Consul was very ignorant of 
geography^ as Metz is three times as 
large as Verdun; when Buonaparte 
shewed him the list of the inhabitants 
of the difierent towns who had voted 
for his being consul for life. More 
suffrages in his favor had been collected 
at Verdun than at Metz, where, as in 
most towns towards the German fron- 
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tier, Buonaparte is extremely unpopu* 
lar. ^' You see/' siud he with a frown, 
'' there are more dtoyens at Verdua 
than at Metz." The mayor retired in con- 
ftrsion. Such is the present system of 
bribery and corruption in France* 

The mayor of Verdun was in grati- 
tude particularly active in collecting 
votes, when Buonaparte had assumed 
the imperial purple : he went into every 
house to canvas. More abuse in collect- 
ing the votes for the abolition of the 
slave trade had never taken place in 
England. He collected all the rabble 
together. According to the law, as it 
stands at present, only persons of pro- 
perty and education are entitled to vote. 
A footman of Madame de Wattronville^ 
a gentlewoman of eighty years of age, 
was called upon by the mayor to'give hit 
vote. The poor fellow, who had all 
his life ate his bread in the service of a 
family of old nobility, knew enough of 
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politics to detest the Corsican ; but yet 
in tbis land of liberty be durst not de- 
clare his sentiments. To escape votings 
he alleged that he had no property. 
*' Never mind/' said the mayor^ ''your 
mistress will soon die^ and will leave 
you a legacy." '' But I can't vi^rite/^ 
$aid he. '' Well then/' answered the 
naayor, '' I will write your name for 
you." And his naitie was written 
among those of the notables who voted 
for the new dynasty. 

The inhabitants of Verdun were of- 
ten apprehensive of losing the English. 
General Wirion at first took a private 
lodging, but he preferred being lodged 
at the expence of the town. He there- 
fore sent for the vasLjoVy and threatened 
that if the municipality would not pro- 
vide him with a house^ furniture^ ftc. 
he would exert his influence with the 
government^ that the detenus should 
be sent to some other town. The mu 


nicipality knew their own interest, and 
the maison de ville was fitted up for his 
reception. He however, the year fol- 
lowing, took up his abode in the 
citadel. 




XODGINGS, 

Not only the price of every article 
of food and raiment was increased, of- 
ten doubled since the arrival of the 
English, but lodgings were now let for 
a larger price by the month than be* 
fore they had produced by the year. 
Several families gave ten louis a month 
for a house, or for a floor in a large 
hotel; and the prisoners were not per- 
mitted to change their lodging without 
the consent of the general . . This ena- 
bled our military tipstaff to favor or to 
vent his spite against any inhabitant of 


the place* Should he have any quarrel 
with a house-holder^ the detenu receiv- 
ed an order to seek for lodgings else- 
where. Captain Elrington (a detenu ), 
and Mr. Halford of the navy (a pri- 
soner of war );were lodged very much to 
their satisfaction^ in a bfvse which 
overlooked the Bishop's garden and 
the adjacent country^ and enjoyed one 
of the finest views in the town ; when 
unexpectedly they received an order 
from the general Wirion to quit their 
lodgings. They answer^d^ that they 
preferred it to any in the town. — To no 
purpose. — Stat pi^o ratione voluntas. 
Much against their will^ they were 
obliged to comply^ though for a length 
of time they could not discover the mo- 
tive of the order. 

In no country in Europe is treachery 
reduced to so perfect a system as in 
France. Their landlord^ named Varen- 
nes^ was a police officer^ and the general 
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at first allowed hkn twelve litres «dii)r 
to be a spy over the 'Eogli^h ; Imt tlie 
man was worthy to serve hw employer, 
and k probubly 4)efdre this timfe ainetR^ 
ber of the -Legion of Honor; for tie ^ot 
only took the gederltrs money, Hntt-se*- 
eretly becayse the goyernment -spy over 
the general.— ^Set a thi^f to catch a 
thief. Unluckily, 'he, ^according to 
the vulgar proverb, had caught tht 
wrong sow by the ear. One of the ge- 
neral's friends in the police office at 
Paris s^nt liim the letter, in whieii 
Varennes had criticised him without 
mercy. The general sent for him, and 
dissembling his rage with all the self* 
command of a Bo W- street oflGber, in-- 
formed him that some Secret enemy 'had 
been endeavoring to do him -an ill office^ 
and told him, that he relied upon tiis 
sagacity and honor ( for, like Peaciiem 
and Locket, they had always this woi'd 
in their mouth) to discover who tins 
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base back-biler vfWi Varemes pre- 
tended to j^ive ieose^oliis indigaartioOj 
that any one t^ould 'be base enough to 
traduce so upright a character ; and 
after many eocomiuflM oo his patron's 
integrity and. other merits^ promised to 
exeft faims^f (o discover the lurking 
villain. The general opens a drawer^ 
and wi&out?fitrtheT <^ommeIlt giveshim 
the letter in his own hand* writing. Va- 
rennes retired covered with <X)Bfusion, 
and the 'two lodgers were ord^ed to 
quit his house. The pitiful spite of 
tiie> general MinouM not allow him his 
jhare in the plunder of the English. 


APPEL, OR ROLL-CALL. 

'One of theimpositiosis was the roll- 
call, to which the English were at firit 
obliged to submit oaoe ja day. Tbey 
* b2 
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were ordered to appear at the maisoti 
de viUe, and write their namies in a 
book. Should thej miss the appel, 
thej were fined half-a-crown. The in- 
dignation of people^ of distinction may 
be conceived^ at the indignity of ap- 
pearing like so many culprits before the 
gendarmes^ who sat there with all the 
importance of Bow-street officers. 
\V^hen the hour was expired^ they 
without losing a moment hurried to the 
lodgings of the defaulters to collect the 
fines. 

At the same time, that the detenus, 
who had no military rank^ whatevei: 
might have been their connexions and 
line of life at home, would only have 
receiyed three halfpence, and half-a- 
pound of bread from the French go- 
yernment, on which they might have 
starved, had they not been assisted by 
the charitable contributions of their 
countrymen ; they were ordered to pay 
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half-a-crown^ or twenty days pay to a 
common soldier, for his trouble in look- 
ing after them at their lodgings, to see 
that they had not made their escape. 
When one compares the two sums, the 
'extravagance of the one and the small- 
ness of the other must strike svery one. 
If an Englishman could subsist on three 
sous a day, what effrontery to exact 
three livres for the trouble of a com- 
mon soldier's calling at his lodgings } 
But if three livres was a reasonable re- 
compense for his trouble, with what 
humanity could they allow a poor tra^ 
vefler, whose sole crime was his confi- 
dence in their hospitality, only three 
sous and half-a-pouhd of bread a day ? 
A poor man, named Smith, who had 
once been a creditable tradesman, but 
who having been induced by some 
loss in trade to quit his country, con- 
trived to get a miserable existence by 
teaching reading and writing to the 
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ehildree af some of Ibe detenus^ for • 
few sous the lesson^ wa» obHged to pajr 
his half-a-CFowQ. iind another, named 
Huchinson^ who lived by teaching the 
Italian language^ having had the im- 
prudence to say to the gendarme^ '^ that 
this impositioa was unworthy of the 
soi-disant^ Grand Nation/' his words 
were reported to General Wirion^ and 
he was ordered to Brtsche. The pri* 
fioners conducted to this fortress were 
usually allowed to ^ hire a cat rrage at 
their own cxpence, but he> though he 
offered to pay for one^ waa« asthe ge« 
neral expressed it, to punish him foir his 
imolence, obHged to march like a cut-^ 
prit oa foot^ was transported from towm 
to town by the gendarmes of the diffe- 
rent towQS cm the road^ was at night 
k>dged upon straw in the comfmcm jails> 
and sometimes obliged to stay among 
the felons a whole day> if the commis*' 
tary of police found it inconvenient to 


spare hkn a gradarme to oontinuo Kis- 
march. He was confined msLuy monihs 
at Busche for this slight offence. 

MaDjr of the EnglUh fcv eive4< in the 
beginning th^ permission to attend the 
appear oaly everjr fiftk dav; hut in 
Ap^il^ 1804, a» order was puhHshed^ 
ih^Jb everj one should attend two appels 
a^day. ThiS' prohably took place io 
pu^t more mo»ej into the pockets oHbe 
gendaPiHeft; for ther^ could be no just 
cause fM this new severity, as no one 
h^d escaped ia consequence of being 
exempt from the appeL How would 
oiir old Etonians of fifty years of age 
relish being obliged to attend nine aad 
two o'clock absence ? 

Those who were t&a lazy to. rise early 
in the mornings paid a Regular sum 
every nvouth to a French doctor, io be 
put on the sick )ist. Doctor Madaa 
^^ade more money by selHng these false 
certificates than ever he made by medif*^ 
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cine. Wirion and he probably shared 
the fees. 

Several English made an arrangement , 
with the gendarmes^ who wrote their 
names for them on the appel-list. It 
cost halfalouis d'or a month to 
be excused the morning appels, and 
a louis d'or to be excused both ap- 
pels. If we were desirous of making 
an excursion ihto the country^ or of 
dining in a neighbouring wood, we 
were obliged to beg in the humblest 
terms to be excused an appel. Manj^ 
however, though they wished to sec 
the environs, would not stoop to ask 
such a favor. 

The indigent detenus who were un- 
able to pay the fine were confined in 
the citadel for a day or two, and even 
several of the principal ones, though 
they refused not to pay it, were un- 
expectedly arrested at their lodgings, 
and obliged, besides feeding him, to 
pay five shillings a day to the gendarme. 
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who guarded tbeni there^ and as these 
gendarmes expected to eat and drink 
in the first stjle^ the expence of each 
might be reckoned at from ten to fifteen 
shillings a day: moreover^ the detenu 
was obliged to prepare a bed for him in 
the next apartment ; or if he had but 
one room^ in his own apartment. Thus 
the inctHivenience of the measure equal- 
led its extravagance. The honourable 
Mr. Tufton, and Captain Dillon, R. N. 
were once for missing an appcl con- 
demned to house arrest for five days ; 
they, however, were graciously releas- 
ed on the second day. 

In October, 1805, after the departure, 
of the one hundred and twenty detenus 
who were marched off to Valenciennes, 
the prisoners that remained, except the 
midshipmen and masters of merchant 
vessels, were required only to attend one 
appel a day. 

Soon after several of the detenus, and 
*-- ' E 5 


most of the ojffieers of the ^rcny wA 
nayy^ received a second time the per** 
mission to appear onlj every fifth day. 
This was acting according to the gene- 
rosity and hospitality of the grand na« 
tion. The officers^ who were taken with 
arms in their hands^ who landed asene-* 
mies^ were treated with greater lenity 
add indulgence than we^ who arrived as 
friends. In short, the government al-» 
ways shewed a rancor against tbe En* 
glish, though it at the same time be- 
trayed its fears of reti^liation. Had it 
ill*treated the prisoners of war^ repri* 
sals might be made on the prisoners of 
war in England ; whereas the English 
government not having arrested tbe 
peaceable French in England^ the 
French government imagined^ that they 
might torment and vex their guests with 
impunity. Thus lieutenants in the 
navy, often mere boys^ were indulged 
with lying in bed in the morning, while 
detenus, perhaps old enough to be their 


fathers, were obliged to \vade through 
the dirty streets to themorniiig appel. 

Here also the general hs^d it in his 
power to shew his fayor aqd partiality^ 
the characteristics of a d<^$potic gqyerq- 
ment> in which even a Bow-street officer 
has a share. Those who had invited 
him to dinner the oftenest^ those whose 
equipages he might command^ those 
who presented him with pine apples^ 
those who lost their money to him at 
cards^ together with some few^ to whose 
age or infirmities he out pf cQmippn 
decency eould not refuse a dispensation^ 
received a note from him with his coni- 
p1iments> saying that be was very happy 
in granting them this indulgence. To 
several it w as hinted^ that if th^y wpuld 
request the same favor^ it would be 
granted to them. To othei^s^i^ wa.s rer 
fiised without ceremony. Spjfpe' few 
held the government and the general in 
si)ch contempt^ that they v^ould prefer 
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submitting to any hardship or incon-- 
venieoce ralhcr than request a favot 
from a man i^hose spite indeed might 
vex them^ but \vsi% more honorable to 
them than his partiality. 


PERMISSION TO GO OUT OF 
THE GATES. 

Every Englishman^ who wished to be 
allowed to take a walk^ or pass a few 
hours out of the town^ was obliged to 
apply for a permission from the general/ 
which was on a printed paper in the 
form of a passport. This he was to de- 
liver to the gendarmes who guarded 
the gates, who delivered it to him again 
when he returned. By this means the 
gendarmes knew at the hours of shut- 
ting the gates if any prisoner had not * 
returned ; a search was made after him 
who was missings and a cannon was 
fired as a signal to the peasants^ to stop 
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any Englishman who might be making 
his escape. 

It frequently happened that when the 
English presented their passports to the 
gendarmes, expecting to be permitted 
to go out as usual> they were informed 
that the general had ordered that no 
prisoner should be permitted to go out 
of the town that day. These prohibi- 
tions were dictated by the whim of the 
moment, or for reasons which he never 
condescended to explain. Perhaps a 
society might have ordered a dinner at 
a neighboring;'' village, when they were 
unexpectedly iki^pointed by one of 
these prohibitions ; and the next day they 
were obliged to pay for a repast of 
which they had not partaken. How 
humiliating this treatment was, when' 
ladies had been invited to the party, as 
they bad the permission to walk, though 
their lords and masters had not — At first 
it was understood that these permis- 
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sioiis were sufficient for those who wished 
to ride out, as well as for those who 
walked out of the town on foot ; but 
e'er long^ General Wirion required, that 
those who wished to riitleout on horse- 
back, or in a carriage, should solicit a 
permission extraordinary. This was 
probably a caprice of importa.nce, to re- 
duce some of the detenus to the humili- 
ation of begging a favor ; for no one 
had made his escape on horseback, which 
aloqe could be a res^son for the prohibi-» 
tion. 

A detenu^ Vfho supported himself hy 
horse-dealing^ being caught in a shower, 
borrowed a great coat from ^n inhabi- 
tant of |i neighbouring villagej who^ 
cjime to Yardun, dpd (}^l^aiide4 an e;i^ 
orbit^nt Slim for sonie slight d^cpag^ 
\vbich itba4 reeeived. The^e/fn^ of- 
fered ^n ind^iwnity, which every one 
'wboin he i^OHiSiilied judged n^or^ tb^f^ 
Te»m^?^hU, 4Nr prap^sfd tp l^i tj^ Qm&9 
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be brought before a court of justice ; 
when the general threatened the poor 
horse-dealer, that if he refused to pay 
what the other demanded^ he would take 
away his permission to ride out onhorse-^ 
back or in a carriage^ which would hare 
deprived him of his livelihood. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY. 

When late in a frolic, dame FortoBe or chance^ 
Caress'd in all countries, but worsMpp'd la 

France, 
In a whimsical nood, brought together a rout 
Of dark, fair, and brown, Hwould be hard to 

make out 
To what nation or climate the wortbiei belong ; 
But I'll e'en call them Britons, in aid to mj 8ong» 
Where a f^rt on a hill, and a city are seen, 
Bothdismal enough to gire Frenchmen the spleen. 
And the walls strong and lofty, nat easy to win, 
Kept out foreign rogues — but now keep them. 

withlB, 
Tbifl cfiew areaseembled, and think to a naa 
71M time k their €iiemy ; km U wh# om^ 
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Nov racing and hunting, their moments employ ; 

To ride from themselves is a subject of joy ; 

On the turf, for the natives a comical sight, 

See Thomas in pink beat his master in white. 

And crossing and jostling, the prize to obtayi, 

In the dust lies his honor, and sprawls on the 
plain ; 

Till he rises dejected, and scarce will presume 

To lift up his head in the sight of his groom. 

With a shrug the gay Frenchmen behold the 
young buck 

Now fighting a cock, and now hunting a duck ; 

And, in praise of his bull-dog he talks with such 
fire, 

They know not which animal most to admire.. 

But the chace now begins — see the broken down 
hacks 

Advance with the tally ho club on their backs, 

Condemned like mere school-boys to hunt with- 
in bounds 

For a fox a dried herring, and cars for their 
hounds. 

On the stage what a group of strange figures ap- 
pear. 

Jack Falstaff usurping the part of King Lear; 

With laughter Melpomene makes the house roar, 

And wheof we should langh with Thalia, we snore. 


V 
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Now plac'd round a tabic all cover'd with green, 
The Gentiles and Jews mix'd together are seen ; 
While the harlots caress, and the black legs ap. 

plaud 
A midshipman staking his gold like a lord ; 
If he loses, in grog he may drown his distress, 
If he wins, he may sleep with a German Prin- 
cess*. 
When e'er to a pic nic, the woodlands among. 
With the generars permission the detenus throng, 
Beware, yc Bright dames, while the hours gaily 

. pass. 
Lest Auyfaux pas rouse a snake in the grass. 
When the pic nic and race lose their power to de- 
light. 
And theatricals prove but the jest of a night, 
Then seandal, which kept her in order before, 
Rerives the old prude, now her conquests are 

o'er ; 
Who if flaws in a belle's reputation are found. 
Good uaturMly adds a new gash to the wound ; 
The town is in arms, and the mischieTOus tale • 
Sball live, 'till some other new folly prevail. 

* One of the decoy ducks at the gaming table, 
from her having once been kept by a German 
prince, had assumed this title. 
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Wlule pasiiines like tiiese, the dull boars to be». 

guil«, 
Extort from the face philosophic a smile^ 
Should prudence intrude with a lecture in prose^ 
Can prudeoce the torrent o( fashion oppose I 
Like soft noiei in a tempoflt^ hor voice would be 

drowQ'd^ 
Or like zephyra, when loud peals of fhuadcr ro» 

sound* 
Q«r GoiiaftrymeiQ re^'ried.Ciway by the Me, 
Abandomog prude^oe, widtfasUon' their guiilo^ 
The piper well paid, led by Monsieui; a diance, 
'Will return with more wii, but l^ht pockete. 

fjiojn Francoi, 

But if the poet, who gave the above 
satyrical description of his fallow cap* 
tivesj had been as desirous of doing jus- 
tice to the good, as of carping at their 
bad qualities^ he would have found at 
much to praise as to blame among them. 
If, on one hand^ Verdun offered in a 
smatt focus the spectacle of all the ex- 
travagance and dissipation of a capital^ 
and might for noisQ ajid bustle be con- 
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jidered a little London^ even at a time 
^hen every one complained of the in- 
supportable dullness of Lyons, Bour- 
deauXj and Brussels, nay, of Paris it- 
self; on the other hand, the societies 
there possessed an advantage which 
those of no provincial towns could offer. 
Being composed of persons of every 
rank of life, some of whom hsd inha- 
bited every part of the globe^ the coo- 
versation in every party took a general 
turn, and was replete with information. 
There were few topics on which some 
one VI as not able to converse ; f^w coun« 
tries which son^ one had not seen ; alt 
national distinctions between Irish, Scot^ 
and English had ceased, and their only 
contest was to do the honors of their 
respecti^ve countries on their particular 
Saint^s day with the most hospitality. 
All the clubs and messes were indiscri- 
minately composed of the army, navy, 
and civilians. Here sat the grand tour- 
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ist, who had measured St. Peter's dome^ 
and could inform the company of what 
stuff the pope's slipper was made ; there 
a country squire or manufacturer^ who 
could compare Bakewell's breed with 
Spanish sheep^ or Leed's broadcloth 
with drap de Vigogne. Here sat a 
knowing one, who had the racing ca- 
lendar by heart ; and there a Cantab^ 
who had the Gradus ad Parnassum at 
his fingers' ends. No bett, whether po- 
litical or classical, whether commercial 
or military, could be started, but there 
was some one of the senate or turf, of 
the church or counting-house, of the 
army or navy, some blue coat, red coat, 
or black coat, present to decide it. 

Among others, we will mention one 
mess or dinner party, consisting of ten 
members, dettnuSy or prisoners of war, 
each of whom were ingeniously said to 
represent some science, some country, 
or some political department. An ex- 
member of parliament was conversant 
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in the usages of the senate ; his neigh 
hour, who had been attached to a Ger- 
man courts had studied the punctilios 
of etiquette ; a mercantile man had the 
board of trade assigned to him. Three 
officers in the service of the East India 
Company represented Calcutta^ i^om-' 
bay^ and Madras. A military man had 
resided many years in the back settle- 
ments of Canada. Another member, 
who had lived in the neighbourhood af 
St. James's, kn^w all the dramatis per^ 
soncR of fashionable life ; the ninth was 
a ion vivant, and member of the ana- 
creontic society, and the universal read- 
ing and retentive memory of the last 
rendered him a living Truster's chro- 
nology. Nothing rambles so quick as 
the conversation of a traveller, how then 
must the discourse ramble, when half a 
dozen travellers meet together. Now 
the company were entertained with the 
description of a sledge party at V ienna ; 
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now with the triunapbal entr3' of soim 
Hajah at Delhi. The bon vivant expa- 
tiated on the supoFiority of French cook- 
wy; and the Canadan detailed tiie bill 
0f fare at some Cherokee entertainment. 
Tbi« man bad seen the majestic torch 
daiaoe at the rojal nuptials at Berlin ; 
bifi neighbour eotj Id describe the volup^ 
luous attitudes of the dancing girls in 
the temple of Benares ; and whenever 
the Oermon accompanied his Serene 
Highness to the chace, vi^here bares and 
pbeasairts wereskughtered by hundreds ; 
thenabobs ordered their elephants to be 
sftddled^ and went on the tjger bunt. 
Should any difference arise about sosat 
historic ^rcnt^ some date^ or some mat*- 
teref&ct> the studious member was 
usually able to decide it, or (he son of 
Anacreon came to his aid, and all was 
silence to hear an excellent song. 

The bachelors generally formed 
tbcmseWes into messes at the different 
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tons, svhere they dined when uninvited, 
^me of the families kept the most faos*- 
^itable houses^ where they ^ere not only 
happy to see their acquaintances every 
evening, but gave frequent dinner par- 
ties. Among ^these the modt distinguish- 
ed vrere, the Clive, Clarke, AufVere, 
Fitzgerald, and Watson families. Nor 
will any detenu remember bUt with.plea^ 
sure the many agreeable sotries they 
passed at Lady Cadogan's. 


FRENCH SOCIETY. 

There were few families among the 
French able or willing to shew any ci- 
vilities to the English. They, however, 
met a polite reception at the houses of 
M. de Chardon, M. de Larminat, and 
M. Godart, who invited them to several 
balls and assemblies. And the few who 
were acquainted with the Comtesse 


d'Astier^ and Madame de la Roche^ re* 
gretted that the revolution had deprived 
them of the means. of doing the honors 
of their country, which they wq|ild have 
done with so much elegance. But the 
family to whose hospitality and friend- 
ship the English were most indebted 
was thut of the Chevalier de la Lance, 
though he had merely preserved the 
wrecks of his fortune. During the 
revolution he had emigrated to Ger- 
many, where he had married a Silesian 
lady, equally, distinguished for her 
birth and accomplishments. Their ho- 
tel was a resource to the principal En- 
glish, who were happy at finding in 
this amiable couple all the engaging 
qualifies of the French, together with 
the social virtues of the Germans. 
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CLUBS. 


CAFE CARON CLUB. 

There M^ere several clubs at Verdun 
/ormed bj the Englisli. That vhich 
met at Caron^s coffee-house was origi* 
iially created at Fontainbleau> and vras 
the best provided with books^ maps^ 
gazettes, pamphlets^ &c. It consisted 
of one hundred and twentj^ members^ 
and was the most in the stjle of a club 
in England ; the others resembled the 
Resources on the continent. Though 
■some of the young dashers were mem* 
bersj^yet the serious whist-players, the 
quidnuncs, and the steadier people of a 
certain age, gave the tone. This club 
was the most difficult to enter ; a va- 
cancy was filled' up immediately ; an^ 
the price^ on account of the number of 

« 

its members, was only half that of the 
other clubs >; it was but six livres a 
VOL. I. jr 
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months whereas the others cost twelve. 
It is highly honorable to this society 
that tbey never paid any base attentions 
to General Wirion^ nor was their meet- 
ing-rooiB ever profaned by his presence. 

When B, number of detenus were in 
SepAcimber^ 1805^ sent to ValeDcienoes, 
the vacancies were filled up by prison- 
ers of war^ and this club continued 
nearly on the same footings till the 64k 
of February^ 1807» when the general 
ordered it to bedisfiolved. 

A freerborn Englishman might ask 
'Whsit authorised the genei^al to meddle 
in the privateamusements of the pri- 
soners. Such an interference would have 
offended the detenus themselves in the 
b^inning ; butby tbi&time their apirit 
was sufficiently broken to subn^at.to any 
thing. One of the membera> being ac- 
cused of usury^ ^nd other disgraceful 
practices^ it was proposed to era3e his 
oaihe from the list ; but for fetar that 
the a^e^ir shopld be^iiai^iiepreseflted, ooe 
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of the directors informed the general of 
their intention ; the general answered^ 
that if four members would state their 
motives^ and signify their desire that 
the person in question should quit the 
society^ he would force him to do so. 
When the president returned with the 
four signatures, Wirion recommended 
.to him, in order to avoid any noise, to 
dissolve the club, and afterward to re- 
elect all the members, except the ob- 
noxious person. This took place, the 
club was dissolved, all the books and 
other property of the club were sold by 
auction, and his name was omitted pa 
the new list of members. 

The ex-member was burning for ven- 
geance on the society; he satisfied it in 
the following manner. Some French 
printer, being no admirer of the Corsi- 
can, had contrived, when re-printing a 
French dictionary, to give an explana-* 
tion of the word Spoliateur, which may ' / - 

f2 


be translated thus : '^ Despoiler, one 
yniho despoils and lays waste to every 
things a Buonaparte.'^ 

The police at P>«*4iaving discover* 
ed this insertioiChad prohibited the edi« 
tion^ but it circulated in the provinces. 
The club had bought it for their library^ 
and though it had been in common use 
for two years^ no one had noticed the 
word Spoliatenr, or conceived that the 
work contained any thing treasonable. 
The excluded member alone knew the 
mystery^ and that it was a prohibited 
book. When the auction took place, he 
bought it ; carried it to the general^ and 
denounced the club as a treasonable 
society. The general pretended to be* 
lieve bim^ And sent two gendarmes to go 
and dissolve the club ; nay^ as an op- 
portunity of shewing his loyalty^ and 
ingratiating himself with the new go- 
vernment^ was not to be lost, he had the 
effrontery to accuse the president, Lieu^ 
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tenant Barker, of the rojal navy, witli 
having had the sheet printed for the use 
of the club, and in his feigned zeal he 
would have sent him to Bitsche, had not 
soaie other English^ who possessed the 
s«ime edition, upon examining their dic- 
tionaries, found in them the same trea- 
sonable ipxplanation of the word Spo- 
tiateur. Lieuienant Barker was set 
as liberty, but the informer was grati- 
fied in bis Vengeance agahist the club. 

Though Lieutenant Barker being a 
true prisoner of war, and not a detenu^ 
is not strictly a subject for this work, 
yet I cannot refrain from mentioning the 
following circumstances, whi<ih every ' 
lover of his country will peruse with 
equal pleasure. Lieutenant Barker be- 
ing confined by a severe illness to his » 
apartment^ the windows of which looke4 
upon the river, saw a little child fall in-^ 
to the water. Notwithstanding his ill 
ttt^te of health, he dofft his coat, ran 
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dowa stairs^ sprang into the atream^ 
9 warn after the infant^ and saved iU life. 
The whole town and neighbourhood, 
both French and English^ had not ceas- 
ed to talk of this gallant achievement^ 
when^ some months afterwards, he saw 
a gendarme fall into the Meuse, and 
stifling the antipathy which every free- 
born Briton must feel at the idea of one 
of these base minions of oppression^ he 
only saw the fellow-creature in danger; 
he sprang in after him^ and saved him 
also. The noise that this second feat 
occasioned was* excessive. The lodge 
of freemasons invited Mr. Barker to a 
fraternal banquet^ at which their or^ator 
thanked him in the name of humanitv : 
the prefect of the department^ who usu- 
ally resides at Bar^ when he came to 
Yerdun paid him a visit of ceremony, 
to offer him his services if he could be 
of any use to him ; and the papers^ not 
only of the neighboring departments^ 
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but of the cai^ital^ did him justice in the 
highest panegyrics. Yet lieutenant 
Barker vras^ during thre^ 3^ears^ un- 
able to procure his exchange; and 
last year^ M^hen the death of his father 
required his presence in England^ he 
was refused tlie permission of returning 
home for three months on his parole. 

It is with infinite regret that we add 
totheabove^ that this gallant ofiieer has^ 
according to the latest accounts from 
Verdun^ fallen in a duel since the be^ 
ginning of 1810. 


CLUB AT CREANGE'S. 

The second club was held at the 
liouse of a Jew named Creange, after- 
wards at an Englishman's named Tay- 
lor. It consisted of about forty mem- 
bers^ chiefly of the most noisy dashing 
young fellows in the place* At otie 

p4 
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time a first-rate cook from Paris. Din* 
ners in the beginniDg at four^ after- 
wards at six livres a head^ besides wine. 
Some of the members gave the general 
a dinner, at eighteen livres a head ; at 
the san>e time that the French govern- 
ment allowed the detenus only three 
sous a day. The highest play was at 
this club^ but the society was but 
short-lived. One of the directors hav- 
ing received permission to quit Vef- 
dun^ it was found that the establish- 
ment had been conducted in so extrava- 
gant a style^ and the accounts kept so 
irregularly, that the other directors 
were obliged to supply the deficiency^ 
and the chib^hjoke up. 


CLUB IN THE BISHOP'S PALACE. 


This society consisted of about fifty 
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meiJlbers^ mostly of family men^ vfho 
had their wives and daughters ; and of 
those bachelors who were fond of wo- 
men's company. A ball, or card assembly 
alternately every Mondtty night ; faaun 
as late as in London ; frequent dinners 
on Christmas-day^ King's birth-day, &c. 
Mr. Concannon was the life and soul 
of this society; and by his good-humor 
and pleasantness kept the members to- 
gether during his stay at Verdun. 
Since the detention of the English^ he 
had composed some songs ,and pro- 
logues, alluding to their situation ; and 
his manner of reciting them added to 
their poetic merit. 

Mr. Concannon was the great promo* 
ter of the Verdun theatricals ; and be* 
fore the young actors appeared on the 
stage^ they made their first attempts at 
spouting in this society, A pic nic 
supper was given on the 17th of Sep- 
tember^ 1804. Every member brou^t 

F 5 
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a disbj and was obliged to sing a^bng 
Of speak a speech, or to keep the door 
or snuff the candles. In shorty every 
one was to play his part^ according to 
his abilities ; and no drones were ad- 
mitted into the hive. While Garrick 
played Hamlet^ another performer 
crowed like a cock. 

The follovying prologue and epi- 
logue written for a play then in contem*- 
plation^ were spoken upoa this occasion. 
They may not be unacceptable to the 
reader, fpi they contain many allusions^ 
to the way of living at Verdun. 


PROLOGUE 

lb a Farce acted at Fontainbleau, for the 

Benefit of the distressed English there. 

Written btf Mr. Ooncannon. 

CaptiTCS, no matter why, no matter how, 
A IdQgli is better than tLiscussion nowi 


lOT 

Whate?€r Datnc thet^, give, or we diiptttti 
Upon that subject let us here be mat^ 

^^^ Be mute ! I b^ your patrdon, Sir, not f ^ 
What do you Ifaink they take me for a s{^ ?^^ 
** Easy," says Pat, " with all yourScotoh ftalatrer^ 
Didn't they take me up jvst come to Havre? 
And pretty spies we were, I wish you'd seen us, 
With dev'l a stiigle semp^of French between us." 
^^ I hates the French," says Lutestring, ^' and 

tiieir arts, 
There's nothing like my shop in foreign parts. 
Give me Hyde Pkrfc on Sundays, there's a show, 
Lflftle my partner thinks of Fontainbleau. 
He, happy man, amidst inr&sion^s fears 
Commands, no doubt, theCheapsidevohinteew." 
<^ Avast," says Jack, "*What whining all together, 
Ton landsmen always look to have fine weather. 
What if so be as how abrooid we Toam, 
Mayhap there's spunk Enough still left at hom^. 
And as to all their talk 'bout battopluw^ 
Damm't, I believe 'Us nothifng else but jaw." 

Like honest Jack, your smiles we court, not 
tears; 
Who in this circle for his country fears ? 
Still shall the British flag triumphant fly. 
It's heroes conquer, or. with glo ry die. 
Ou^ humble task, if you bnt grant the power, 
Is but to sooth the poor man's cheerless hour. 
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No cold sobscriptiony bounty we disclaim, 
Naj, even charity's respected name. 
It is the duty which we owe each other, 
For every British captive is our brother. 
Laugh at or mih us then, it still is meet, 
That while we laugh, our fellow captives eat 


The following Lines were added at Verdun. 

This was our Prologue, and in happier time 
The author gave, 'twas all be could, his rhyme. 
The captive was consoled, the evening pass'd, 
Bu^^Done foresaw how long the farce might last 
Changf'd is t he scene, and e)mi^;'d too are the faces; 
There 'twas the forest walk, and here the races. 
There 'twas mild converse over frugal fare. 
Here my friend asks me ^^ do you back tbe 

mare? 
Let's see the nags, a gallop before dinner, 
Damme — I'll bet yon ten I name the winner. 
Thus the gay hours in livelier tints display 
The varied beauties of a Verdun da/. 
At nine the cheerful summons of appel. 
At noon a saunter in the Rue Mazel, 
Iddustrlous street ! which every fancy catches, 
Where some sit making news, and othcrsmatcbet. 
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Wbere ladies walk, not to meet beaux— but shop« 

And envious dealers try to rival Choppin. 
Bat through this dissipation's glare appear 
Some good okl English virtues cherished bere» 
All to distress the willing succour lend. 
The tar in Gower and Brenton finds a friend. 
If Gordon preaches, charity revives, 
And for the social virtues come to Clive% 


epilogue; 

Written h^ the Cbepalier LdfFMJ^NCE* 

Whcrcis Sir James ?*-^Is no one here, whose 
trade is 
To say soft things, and compliment the ladies I 
Weil then, who'll rise, and volunteer a speech? 
W^ill Harry try the true sublime to reach. 
He says his muse of fire is out of breath, 
And his poor Pegasus just work'd to death. 
A lame excuse — well, I'll serve up some fiction. 
Dissolve the house, and give my benediction. 

I I II I '■ ■■ t II I I |l ^ I I ■■ I I lll|l II I !■■■ 
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* Sir James de Bathe had just rcopiTedliis per- 
mission to return home. 
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What need of fiction ? umple truth will do, 

Friends, countrymen I see — and lovers too. 

In Tain I speak — that lady cannot hear. 

Her neighbor pokes his whisker in her ear. 

Sorted and pack't, as if for Noah's ark. 

Each beau might find his beauty in the dark. 

In other places I'd enough to say^ 

I'd seize the current folly of the day, 

Here reigns no yice, no scandal, and no lies, 

For scandal we've no tongues^ no ears, no eyes, 

Our women arc all stigey our men all wise. 

And t'other day, 'tis true upon my life, 

I met a husband walking with his wife. 

*' With his own wife ?" exclaims a wag below, 

" 'Twas ten to one a wife from Fontainbleau.*' 

*^ Ft done, I say, uncourtly unbeliever, 
Why shonid we travel, but for savoirvivref 
7o all backbiters we should give no quarter, 
I love them as the devil loves holy water. 
Against such vermin I could preach all day ; 
Buthere a sermon would but spoil the play, 
Andgaity's the order of the night. 
And he who laughs is always in the right. 

Whate'er may happen, then, make no grimaces. 
And, though I hate to praise you to your faces, 
The French behold yoo now with admiration. 
And crj, ^' Is ihh the humdrum jog trot nation I 


Ill 

The emign^s have mucb improY^ John Bull, 

The animal, we find, is not so dull. 

If in the morning he be somewhat gruff, 

|Ie*s after dinner amiable enough ; 

WeMl teach him dancing, he shall teach us drink. 

And we're the same antipathy to thinking. 
And should his soul e'er leare him in the lurch, 
And take its flight where rto gendarme can search, 
Overhis bones no wicked wit will say, 
Gifgit Jean Bull, Jnglfiis, et Ecuyer^ 
Qui se pendity pour se desennuyer. 


Lest it should be doubted on^heir 
return to England^ whether the mem- 
bers of this club had kept good com- 
pany upon the continent, be it known, 
that the club had more than once the 
honor of entertaining General Wirion 
and his lady. It is true, that whenever 
the society was threatened with this 
visitation, several of the members re- 
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mained aw.ay ; but these seceders were 
not of the chosen few, who were per- 
mitted to lodge in the country, or were 
indulged in a niorning nap, and had 
they been wanting in any circumstance 
of their duty, they would have been 
sent without mercy to Bitsche. It 
is a useful talent to be able to light a 
candle to the devil. 


R*»S CLUB. 


Thb fourth club was nearly on the 
same plan with the last. It also had 
its balls and card parties. Ft was esta- 
blished in the laudable intention of 
supporting a family of distinction in 
distress, and ceased, when in Septem- 
ber, 1805, this family was sent off in 
the barbarous manner that will be here- 
after related to Valenciennes. It cKa^ 
racterises the humanity of General Wi* 
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rion^ tliat when he harrassed so maiiy 
bachelors by inarching them thither^ 
h« spared all the married people, ex- 
cept this family with five young chil- 
dren, who deserved more pity than all 
tiie rest; who, notwithstanding their 
ank in life, he having been an Officer 
in the Horse-Guards, and she a Baro- 
uet's daughter, bad been long supported 
by the charity of their country people. 
Everyone but General Wirion woul d 
Bave made an exception in their favor ; 
he fixes upon them as proper objects of 
his cruelty. 


uppi:r club. 


This club receives its denomiuatiou 
from being situated inth'e Upper Town^ 
and was established in 1805, by Mr, 
Stephen Wilson and Mr. Hurry, at s^ 
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very large hotel. The apartments 
would have been thought handsome 
even in Saint James's* street. A nume- 
rous and well- selected library had been 
hired from a ci devant Abbe for the 
use of the society, which consisted of 
about one hundred members^ both de- 
tenus and prisoners of war. One could 
call for tea^ punch, negus^ &c. and the 
surplus of the receipt was destined for 
tlie support iof the family of a worthy 
itierchaiit^ who was in great distress 
from his detention. He had apartments 
assigned him^ and was comptroller of 
the expences. 

It must be scarcely credible to those 
civilized nations^ who have studied the 
laws of war^ that the English prisoners 
were obliged to contribute to the sup- 
port of the French poor. How the 
French journals would declaim against 
the British government^ were the pri- 
soners at Porchester or Norman Cross 
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charged for the poor rates of those 
plaotts : yet a forma] order from Gene* 
ral Wiriou came to each of the clubs^ 
that they each must pay thirty itvres or 
twenty* iGive shillings a month to the 
poor of Verdun. This sum not being 
collected by the parish officers, but by 
the gendarmes sent by the genera), the 
benefit that accrued to the poor was 
probably not very great. 

Be it not attributed to any unneces-* 
sary love of expence in the Englishj 
that so many clubs have been formed 
at different periods. It was a great com-* 
fort to be able to meet, in a convenient 
room, one's friends and acquaintance^ 
and a society, which being chosen by 
ballot, a spy or informer could not ea- 
sily enter, and where there were all the 
gazeittes and pamphlets of the day, a 
good library, and for those who mider* 
stood not French, a number of English 
books. And several individuals who 
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verenot averburdened with cash, b^- 
tonged to some club from motiMi of 
economy. They spent their morniogs^ 
noons^ and nights by the &ide of a rous^ 
ing fire^ by which means they saved the 
expence of fuel at home^ and when dis- 
posed for bed^ they lighted a scrap of 
candle^ retired to their lodgings^ and in 
ten minutes were between their sheets. 
Happy would it have been for many of 
our Gounirypaen^ had they never quit* 
ted the sober amusements of the clu4v 
room^ for the most tempting delusions: 
of the gaming table. 


GAMING TABLE. 

Soon after our arrival at Verdun, 
hazard having been introduced at the 
Caron club^ the general sent a gendarme 
to suppress it : and in order that no 
games of hazard^ ii ight b<e pVajed^ two 
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geodarsiefl were quartered on each club 
at twelve litres, or ten shillings each 
a day. Had this imposition been con- 
tinned^ it would not onlj have run 
awaj with the revenues of the club, but 
vfhat conviviality, what confidence, 
what freedom of speech could subsist 
in the presence of a Bow-street oflScer ? 
Many members withdrew their names, 
aod others would have followed their 
example ; but at length, upon the di- 
/ rector's promising that no games of ha- 
zard should he pla;yed, the gendarmes 
were taken ofi^. 

Upon this occasion, the friends and 
relatives of our young English are ready 
to express their gratitude toward Gene- 
ral Wirion, who thus laudably exerted 
himself to preserve the morality of the 
youths committed to his charge. He 
acted nobly. It does honor both to him- 
self and the grand nation that employed 
hinx. Thi« circumstance ought to be 
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recorded^ to be handed down to poste- 
rity. The worthy commander was de- 
termined that the thoughtless young 
men should contract no new vices whik 
under his authority ; that they after- 
ward should bless him for his paternal 
care, whenever they reflectedthat an ene- 
my of their country had expressed that 
solicitude for them^ which they could 
only expect from a parent or guardian. 
Let us send our children with confi- 
dence to that country, where no less at- 
tention is paid to the preservation of 
their morals, than to the polish of their 
manners. '' My son/' cries the father, 
'^ (ill your dying day you should bless 
General Wirion.*' 

Such would have been the language 
of the English whenever the day of 
their liberation shall come, could they 
have imputed to such pure motives the 
general's prohibition of all games of 
hazard at the English clubs. But far 
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from it. Tbe general was resolved that 
the English should only lose their mo- 
ney at a baok^ in tbe winnings of which 
Jne had a share. 

A set of black *legs^ soon after our ar- 
rival at Verdun^ had come down from 
Parisj and kept a bank of Rouge and 
Nair ; sometimes in a room at the plaj- 
hpuse^ at others, in a large saloon at 
one of the coffee-houses. The bank 
waeS open from one at noon till five^ and 
recommenced at eight in the evenings 
and contin.ued all night. The sums of 
money lost by the English were consi- 
derable. Many lost a thousand pounds^ 
others more ; and though some indivi- 
duals at first might have won^ they con- 
tinued tp play till they had lost all their 
winnings. Not only men of fortune^ 
but lieutenants of the navy^ midship- 
mep, an,d; masters of . merchfint vessels^ 
co^Id not resist the teo^tation. Persons 
who before had never touched a card in 
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their lives^ and who^ had they not beea 
detained in France, probably never 
%vt)uhl, were, from want of occupatiofli 
from mere ennui, induced to riskhalf-a- 
crown^ till the passion grew upon them^ 
and then to regain their losings^ plunged 
deeper and deeper into difficulties.--- 
Every night some drunken man came 
reeling in from the dinner table, parti- 
cularly as a number of prostitutes acted 
as decoy ducks, and were in league 
with the bankiers. It is impossible to 
guess at the profits of the bank ; but 
this honorable association x)f sharper^ 
could afford to pay ten louis a month 
for the saloon at Thierry's coffee-house^ 
an immense sum in a country town. 

What encreases the infamy of the 
French government in exposing their 
prisoners to this temptation^ over the 
door the following inscription in Fraith 
was written in large letters : ' 


THIS BANK 

If KEFT FOR 

THE ENGIISH: 

TtiE FRENCH ABE FORBIDDEN TO PLAT AT IT. 

Thus the French were not permitted 
to rain themselves^ while every encou- 
ri^ment was offered to the English to ^ 
da B0S though they at the same time 
were forbidden to play at their clubs^, 
or at their own houses ; for then the 
general would not have had any profit 
in theit losings. 

An Englishman^ having once' ven- 
tured to play at his own lodging, was 
oUiged> in order to escape being sent 
to Bitsehe, to send the general the box- 
money ; or, as every one understands 
noittbe technical terms of gambling, 
every player who threw the dice three 
timesy'put aside for the general half-a-- 
guinea. 

It was not surprising that General 
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Wirion should protect the bankj as the 
bankers were obliged topayhim jfiyelouis 
d'ora daj^ or above eighteen hundred 
pounds sterling a year, for his permitting 
them to establish it at the depot. At one 
time the chief banker^ wishing to make 
a better bargain with him for this li« 
cence^ the general cut him shorty ^^ Sir^ 
you will either pay the sum agreed upon^ 
or I will shut up my sheep in their fold 
every evening at nine o'clock ( Je reti" 
fermerai mes brebis d neuf heures.J 

Thus in all probability had Wirion 
not been tempted by the plunder of a 
gaming-table^ the English traveller^ 
without any regard to his amusement 
or comfort^ would have been shut up 
every night at nine o'clock at Verdun^ 
as he had been at Fontainbleau^ and 
the gendarmes would have patroled the 
streets to extort half-a-crown from any 
straggler who might have stole out af- 
ter that hour. 
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When the masters of merchant vessels^ 
on account of some of their rank having 
made their escape^ were confined within 
the citadel^ the keepers of the Rou- 
lette^ which is a kind of E. O. table^ 
remonstrated with the genera^ that if 
ihey were not released, the bankers 
could not ajffbfd to pay him the stipu- 
lated sum. 

The above-mentioned decoy ducks re- 
ceived from this worthy corporation a 
sum to induce them to frequent the sa- 
loon. A girl from Nanci received 
eighteen livres a night. An old actress, 
being much inferior in charms, and 
only calculated to seduce a drunken 
man; thought herself well paid with six 
livres, and so on with the rest, accord* 
ing to their respective merits or de« 
merits « 

In 1806, the edict to prohibit games 
of hazard through the French empire 
being renewed, the gamingtable, which 
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for some time past had been beld at the 
{firirate bouse of one of the most noto- 
rkAis villaim in the said empire^ named 
Balbi^ was shut up^ to the great morti- 
fication of his confederate^ General Wi- 
rion. In this hoase scenes took place 
which would call for the pencil of a 
Ho.garth . Here the unwary spendthrifts 
found an elegant supper> heatk^ winesj 
abandoned women ; in shorty every thiog 
to stimiilate them to lose their money 
with the most glorious nonchalance.'^ 
And this Balbi being a money lender as 
well as gambler^ he was preying upon the 
i^itals of all who came within tiie vor- 
tex of his society^ This gaming table 
was shut on the 2d of July, 1806 ; ne- 
vertheless, it was opened again in the 
last week of October^ and continued so 
till the spring following^ when Balbi^ 
having won the money of all those who 
frequented his bouse, and acquired the 
most usurious clstims on many of them* 
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found it no more worth his while to 
keep a bank ; aod so he sent away his 
aiderft and abettors of ^ both ses^es ; 
though he himself, for some tiaie after* 
ward> continued to visit th« town^ in 
order to exact the contrtbutioiis of hit 
debtor a« 


YERDUN RACES. 

Not only a hare hunt^ and consequent-- 
ly a tally ho club^ but racing also was 
among the English amusemebts. A 
plain; about three miles distant from the 
towoj was at a great expence arranged 
for the course. A jockey club, was 
formed* Every midshipman was be* 
edming a horseman^ every sailor agroom^ ' 
and every one prided himself o^. hi^ 
knowledge in horse flash. The course 
offered a very lively scene ; a number 
of coaches and four^ curricles^ gigSj> &€• 
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Each cyprian volunteer from Paris had 
an opportunity of shewing the elegaoce 
of her toilette^ and the expence of her 
\¥ardrobe. While honest John Bull 
was jogging on with Mrs. Bull in his 
chaise and one^ some Phryne from the 
palais royal rolled along in her chaise 
and four^ or darted by in the curricle 
of her bon ami. Every equipage was 
a larder^ and the beaux passed from one 
to the other ; now accepting the leg of 
a fowl from Mrs. A. or Mrs. B, now 
partaking of a Strasburg pye with Ma- 
dame TAmbassadrice^ or Madame la 
Princesse. 

It was suflScient to turn the heads of 
half the burgher's daughters of VerdtfD/ 
while they were trudging on foot to the 
race course^ to be passed and covered 
with dust by some frail sister^ .who pro- 
bably some weeks before had trod in 
the same^ or in a still lower path of life 
than herself; but who now^ in a veil of 
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Brussels lace» glided by faer as in a 
triumphal car. 

There were bills of the races regu- 
larly « printed and distributed upon the 
course^ as at Newmarket or at Ascot. 
. The Jockey Club subscribed eighty 
Louis d'or for a gold cup to be run for 
at Verdun, but the English were cheat- 
ed in this^ as well as in most other pur- 
chases in France. They had bespoke 
it of one of the first goldsmiths at Paris : 
when it arrived it weighed but forty 
Louis. Had they desired a proper in- 
scription for it^ Cowper would have sup- 
plied them with one. 

^' Be grooms^ and ma the plate, 
Where once your nobkr fathers won a crown.'' 

The English were not even permitted 
to amuse themselves in this way with- 
out contributing to the grand nation. 
If the policy of state required that their 
bodies should be detained as hostages^ 
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there could be no reason for taxing their 
amusements ; jet^ under the pretext of 
keeping the peace^ lest the concourse 
of people should create a dtsturbancot 
they were obliged to pa^ eiglrt Louts^ 
each race day to the gendarmes for their 
attendance^ which was^ in fact^ so much 
money paid to the general. 

What must we think of the state of 
a goTernment^ where no meeting could 
take place in a country village without 
the danger of a tumult! Suppose the 
players of a cricket-match were obliged 
to pay to the constables a sum^ per- 
haps equal to that for which theyplayed: 
if this measure were necessary> how un- 
stable must such a government be ; but 
if unnecessary^ what ^ scandalous im- 
position ! And often the sum paid to 
General Wirion was equal to the prize 
gained by the running horse. The first 
summer he was content to receive about 
c^ght guineas a time ; but io the sum- 
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mer, 1805^ when he saw the English 
submit with so much patience to every 
imposition^ he insisted upon having fifty 
Louis every race day. 

Nothing could be more curious than 
the different pourparleys that took 
place between him^ his aid-de-camp^ 
and some of the members of the Jockey 
Club. The conduct of the French Di- 
rectory to the American envoys in 
1798 may be remembered. A douceur 
of some thousand louis was modestly 
requested of their transatlantic excel- 
lencies. General Wirion seems to have 
profited by this example. When the 
day for the races was fixed and 6ums of 
money to the amount of some thou* 
sands staked on the different horses^ he 
would unexpectedly give out an order 
forbiiiding that any race should take 
place. The Jockey Club would assem- 
ble and depute one or two of their 
members to endeavor to prevail upob 
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him. The gendarmes answer that his 
excellency is iudisposed or engaged : 
sometimes the general returns the most 
insolent answer. 

Onthe 13th of June, 1806, Mr. Green, 
the clerk of the course, having inad- 
Yertentlj published the race-biil before 
the bargain with the general had been 
struck, was confined to the citadel. 
Mr. Hearne, coming to intercede in 
his favor, the general would not admit 
him, but aflfecting the language of so* 
vereignty, sent him word bj a gen- 
darme. — Point d'audience, point de re- 
ponse/^ 

A second deliberation takes place, 
and a new deputation is dispatched to 
the aid-de-camp. They are received 
by him ; he shrugs up his shoulders, 
hems and hahs, laments that the gene- 
ral's health is so bad, that his humor 
is quite altered ; he would be afraid to 
ruffle it were he to intercede for them, 
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&c. &c. At length by degrees^ after 
having felt each other's pulse^ they 
venture to apeak more plainly; and 
they -agree to give fifty louis for the 
periBis9ion. The folding doors now 
fly open^ the general receives them gra- 
ciously^ makes an excuse of ill health 
for not admitting them before; and 
while he is conversing with one of the 
deputies^ the other, having previously 
put fifty guineas in a glove, contrives 
to drop it into the general's hat^ which 
is placed to receive it. Now all diffi- 
culties have ceased. His excellency 
wishes them much sport, and disnrisses 
them* 

Will any one be surprised at a future 
period to see our most skilful diploma- 
ticians issue from the Verdun school^ 
where they will have learnt all the rou- 
tine of such delicate negociations. 

But not content with these extortions. 
General Wirion was desirous of shar- 
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ing in the betts, when the odds were 
decidedly in the favor of any horse. At 
one time the Verdun races engrossed 
the talk of allFrance^ and black- legs re- 
sorted to them from all parts. A race 
had been fixed for a thousand louis. A 
detenu had^ at a great expence, pro* 
cured a horse which had challenged 
any racer in France. Wirion, inaa- 
gihing here that he ran no risk^ sent 
word to him that he would take a two 
hundred louis share in the bet. The 
English were reduced to such a state of 
subjection^ that the generars wish was 
equal to a command. The Englishman 
could not refuse^ though it was so 
much money out of his pockety as his 
horse was considered sure of winning ; 
but had the horse by any accident lost^ 
he probably would have been obliged 
to make good the whole sum. The ge- 
neral's money would not have been 
forthcoming. It was thus that the ass 
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in the fable had the honor of bunting^ 
vith tbe lion^ and the troops of the 
Duke of Wirtemberg are permitted to 
contribute to the aggrandisement of 
the Corsican dynasty. 

As some of the detenus wcreyerscdin 
all the arts and practices of the horse- 
dealers and jockies of Newmarket^ it 
M^as feared that some of the adverse 
party might bribe the groom to play 
some trick to the horse. The general 
being now a party concerned, gave a 
private permission to Mr. Dendy, virbo 
was considered a judge in horse flesh, 
to sleep in the village where the horse 
was kept, in ord^rto watch the groom. 
Had Mr. Dendy had a sick wife, or 
had his own health required country 
air, he probably would have been re- 
fused this indulgence. ^ 

The Tally-ho or hunting club wai 
short-lived, but tbe races took place 
the three first summers of our stay at 
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Verdun ; but in 1807^ the most consi- 
derable ^e^^m^^ having left the place^ 
the others were either tired of them^ or 
tb^ir finances were too low to continue 
tbem ; and be it known to the honor of 
the dep&t;, that a rage for cock-fight- 
ing and duck-hunting lasted but a few 
weeks, though patronized by some of 
the worthy members of the jockey 
club^ who must have regretted^ that a 
bull-bait was wanting to set our na* 
tional character in an amiable light. 


GALLANTRY. 

From the running horses the tran- 
sition is easy to the sporting ladies. 
There were a number of women, kept 
in a handsome, sometimes in a most ex- 
pensive style, by our countrymen of 
fortune, who lived with them as the 
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French say maritalement, like man and 
wife. The wardrobe of some of these 
beauties would have stored a milliner^s 
shop. They regularly consulted the 
journals of fashion for every change 
in their costume. At the play-house 
their Indian shawls^ and their veils of 
Brussels lace^ were negligently hung 
over the boxes^ to the great envy 
and mortification of the citizen's wives 
and daughters ; and even our English 
ladies were eclipsed by them in the 
elegance and expence of their toilette. 
Travelling rubs away all vulgar preju- 
dices. Two-thirds of the boxes were 
let to the wives of Fontainbleau^ as 
they were called ; the English ladies 
occupied the other boxes, and every 
gentleman used to pass from the one to 
the other, and pay his compliment in- 
differently to each ; or placed between 
a dame comme il faut, and a dame 
comme il en faut ^ now turn his head 
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and talk to the one^ now to the otfaer. 
Our countrywomen were at first scan- 
dalized at thi»; Mais enjin que voulez 
vonz f The popularity of these Aspa- 
sias often exceeded their own. Even 
Boien in grayer years made no scruple to 
appear io public with their own, or with 
a friend^s ionne amie. Such was the 
gallantry of the beau monde ; but the 
number o( these elegantes was naturally 
exceeded by that of the cyprian volun- 
teers^ who moved in a lower sphere. 
Few of these were remarkable for their 
charms, and still fewer for their ae* 
eomplishments. No nymph of the pa- 
lais royal, who could earn a crown a 
day at Paris^ would quit the amuse- 
ments of the capital to bury herself in a 
country town^ though she was sure of 
a golden shower. Those who arrived 
from Met2 and Nanci^ must at Paris 
have followed their profession by lamp* 
lights and even these have made a merit 
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of their patience^ in comentiiig to Hire 
in so dull a town as Yerdan. The 
lieutenants of ships of war^ and mas* 
ters of merchant vessels, were their 
best customers. 

The kept women lited in to elegant 
a stjie^ that the citizens wives and 
daughters thought it hard that these 
strangers should intrude upon what 
they considered their rights. Many 
a mother came and offered the virtue 
of her daughter for a stipulated 
price, and raised or lowered her de- 
mands according to the impatience or 
indifference of the amafetir; and as the 
greatest connoisseurs can be deceived 
in this commerce^ the same article was 
'frequently sold to different purchasers^ 
The young midshipmen^ who in for* 
mer wars were exchanged as soon as 
taken, were now. on account of the ar« 
restation of the detenus, without any 
l)ope or prospect of a release. They 
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who in England would have been at 
school^ or under the eye of a parent^ 
were here left to their own discretion. 
Captain Brenton indeed exerted him- 
self very meritoriously for their ad-, 
vantage^ and encouraged them not to 
abuse their leisure^ but to profit from 
their stay in France, by learning the . 
French language; but his counsels and; 
exhortations could not deter them from 
idleness and vice^ or counterbalance 
the examples of those men of rank and 
fashion who took the lead at Verdun ; 
and whom the French government were 
systematically endeavouring to corrupt. . 
Cowper in his Tyrocinium^ describes 
the irregularities of a boy at a publie 
school in England^ who^ according io. 
his description, seems deeper in none 
than in his surgeon's books; how would, 
the bard have expressed his indigna-, 
tion, had he been detained at Verdun.. 
A girl scarcely fifteen years old her-. 
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telC meeting two midshipmen of her 
acquaintance in the street, was heard 
to cry out to them, " allons, mes amis, 
faisons de polisoneries ensemble.'* 
( Come, my lads, let us play some dirty 
tricks together.) 

M • de Kotzebue, in the account of 
his last tour through France, having 
described the state of morality at Pa- 
ris, his translator, when it appeared in 
French, vented his indignation in the 
following rhapsody ^hich he inserted 
as a note : 

What abominable calumny ! What- 

places then could this man have vi«» 

sited during his stay at Paris, to have 
'' collected there les ordures doni il a 
*' salt sa memoire. Without doubt 
'^ he collected them in the vilest stews 
^' at the palais royal. 

'^ Could we suppose, that strangers 
'' would vouchsafe to rely on the ob* 
'' servations and opinions of u being so 
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devoid of all morality ; what an idea 
would this chapter give to those, who 
•* neither know Paris nor France, of 
'' our manners, and of the virtue of 
*' our wives and daughters ! Ungrate- 
" ful and corrupted man! This then is 
'• the recompense of the hospitality. 
" which we have exercised toward* 
^' you ! of the gracious condescension 
'' which our first magistrates showed 
'*^jou. Thus in the very moment 
'^ when some virtuous wife was doing 
'^ in the most graceful manner the ho- 
'* nors of her house to you, when her 
young daughter with a modest sim- 
plicity was advancing towards you, 
"and with an air of timidity, with 
^^ downcast eyes, with candor on her 
lips, and a blush on her forehead, 
was offering to you a seat, was pre- 
senting you with some fruit or flower, 
or was making you a compliment as 
pure and as natural as her soul, you 
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'^ were meditating the dishonor of both 
mother and daughter^ and were al- 
ready composing in your thought the 
infamous chapter^ which was to paint 
them to all Europe as the vilest pros- 
'' titutes. 

^' Tell me then^ in what house^ in 
'^ what society — were it of the poorest 
'^journeymen, you have collected the 
^' observations^ which you have trans* 
^' mitted with such complaisance to 
'' your countrymen^ and to Germany in 
'' general ? 

'^ Answer me^ you^ who as anau- 
" thor aflfect morality^ what would 
'^ you think of a stranger^ who after 
*' having been received by ^ you as a 
'^ brother^ after having been admitied 
^' as an inmate^ and loaded with acts 
'^ of kindness by you^ should after* 
'* wards in the most dastardly maaiuer 
*^ betray the usages of sociefy^ the lavirs 
'Vof hospitality^ and the rights of na*- 
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•^ tions, by distilling all the venom of 
'' his gall agarnst your wife, your chil- 
*^* dren, your female friends and your 
" kinswomen ; in short, against the 
" whole sex, whose weakness is so 
'^ amiable ? Would not you denounce 
*' him to the public opinion, as a dan- 
** gerous writer, as an unblushing li- 
bellist, in league with the enemies 
of your country, writing under their 
^' dictate, and perhaps paid by them, 
to traduce a people whom they can- 
not conquer with their arms.** * 
This fine declamation is vox et pr^- 
terea nihil; but it is remarkable, that 
this writer, while defending the purity 
of his nation, has used an expression 
which cannot with decency be literally 
translated into any other language ; but 
if the morals of the Parisians are free, 
their manners are amiable; and vice 
having lost all its grossness, loses half 
its deformity ; whereas the inhabitants 
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of the provincial towns in France can 
only vie with those of the capital in the 
depravity of their morals^ though they 
have no opportunity of learning that fas- 
cinating elegance of manners^ from 
which the irregularities of the Parisians 
derive such eclat. When^, according to 
annual custom, tbe most virtuous girl 
in the town was to be crowned with 
roses^ and to receive a marriage portion 
from the municipality^ Monsieur de 
Pomereuil^ the prefect at Tours ( 1804) 
selected a young woman whom he 
himself had got with child^ and who^ 
in spite of her promising shape^ appear- 
ed with admirable effrontery in the ca- 
thedra], to receive, amidst the plaudits 
of all the loungers and roiies of theplace^ 
the crown of virginity from the bands 
of her paramour ; and perhaps it would 
not have been less difficult to have found 
among the female poor of Verdun awor- 
thy candidate for the chaplet of roses. 
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The generality of nympbg who capli^ 
vated the young Englishoiea had nei* 
tber education nor accompiisfamenis to 
reeomiKieadtbein. Our youths wallowed 
in the Circean ttall, without aspiring to 
hedr the songs of the syrens. In one 
house of iil*repute there was but one 
bed^ and the Tisitor used to sleep be* 
tween mother and daughter. 

While gaining was promoted for the 
advantage of the general^ prostitution 
was encouraged for the benefit of the 
police. Every nympbg in the first style, 
paid a louis d'or a month, those of an 
inferior order, six livres, or five shillings, 
to the magistrates of the town. During 
the summer, 1804, a gentlewoman of 
ci-devant noblesse, having come to Yer* 
dun on a visit to some of her family, 
happened to lodge at one of the first 
inoft. The commissary of police imme- 
iUately waited upon her, smd after many 
compliments on her charms, and on her 
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prospects of success in the speeulatiMi 
IB which she was about to embark^ staA« 
ed to her, that the ladies of he? profes<^ 
sioa were i^ccustoiiied to pay a douceur 
to the police^ for beiog allowed to pro* 
fit by the English being confined in the 
place; and tiiai a lows d'or a month 
could sot lie thought unreasonable for 
a person of her figure and expectations. 
At first the kdy understood not his 
meaning; but upon farther eEplanaftion^ 
when he found that he had mistaken her, 
and that she was relate to the first fa- 
milies in the place, he left her, covered 
with confusion, and making a thousand 
apologies. 

The commissary of police yielded 
in rascality to Wiriw alone, and was 
frequently his colleague. Like Peacbem 
and Lockit, they played into each other's 
^nds. Every woman of pleasure must 
be authorised by him to exercise her 
calling within th^ Y^alls of Verdun ; 
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and being it man of pletsure btmselC 
he used to strut among the frail ones, 
like a cock in a poultry yard . Every 
Phryne^ upon her arrival^ must prosti- 
tute herself to him. One of them was 
appointed to meet him at the public 
bath: for a second^ he fixed upon a^o* 
ther rendezvous ; and had any ^ them 
not kept the appointment^ he wodid 
have turned her out of the town with* 
out mercy. 

Whenever he saw a detenu attadied 
to any mistress^ though she might 
be leadii^ the most quiet inoffensive 
life, he would order her to leave the 
town^ and then %xact a sum of money 
from her keeper to permit her to return. 
At the same time he was regularly feed 
by one of our young libertines^ who 
prided himself upon being an aimable 
roucs to inform him of the arrival of 
every new beauty. 

Colonel A^*^ was in the dusk of the 


evMing of the 19th of May, 180&, 
^iraHdn^ oti tke {ttgue, or pablie pro- 
menade with his hofme amte, when they 
were insntted by two prostitutes, who 
abused them in the grossest manner. 
One of them proceeded farther, and 
made a dart ai his companion/ who was 
of a delicate frame, whereas the two 
trulls were a pair of strapping Amazons. 
The ccrfonel having seized her hands, 
the second, watching the opportunity, 
b^an beating his protegee. However, 
unwilling to strike a woman, he . was 
obliged to do so, and to push down the 
first, in order to rescue his lady from 
the other. 

Hating conducted his bonve amie 
borne from the field of battle, he wrote 
an account of the affair to General Wi- 
rion, lest it should be misrepresented by 
others. The general answered, that he 
had acted perfectly right ; and far from 
making any observation about striking 
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a WMnan^ he not only expressed his ap« 
probation with the usual politeness of 
a Fraichmaiij IlfalMt lui f-^un ban 
€oup de pied; but declared that be- 
would have the two strumpeb turned 
out of the to wfei. 

But it happened that one of thcfpi 
was a favorite of the comeaissar j of 
police ; probably bj his direction she 
goes to bed, and a rascally mxrgead 
makes out a long affidavit that she is 
obliged to. keep it on account of the 
bruises that she has received^ though it 
is beyond all:^ doubt that the colonel had 
not pushed her, with any unnecessary 
violence. The commissary now takes 
up the affair, and makes out a most bdt- 
rageous proces verbed, full of the grossest 
abuse and notorious falsehoods against 
the colonel. In short, the accusations 
therein were of such a nature, that those 
who heard it read, were at the same 
time struck with astonishment^ and 
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moved with contasipt and indignation 
against Uie writer. The colonel declared 
that he^ would keep this proeca verbal ; 
but the commis^ry, conscious they 
could Mt prove any ^of the assertions 
thereiib required it back : he was then 
going to take a copy of it^ but wh«| 
finust astonish one in any country where 
the least shadow of justice exists, he 
waa not allowed to take a c^y of an 
official paper^ that so nearly concerned 
hii own honor. 

Now, Wirion, finding that «ome mo- 
ney might be extorted in the busioess, 
altexed his note. Some months hefcNre, 
aaocder had been giv^n by the minister 
of war> that aqy English prisoner mak* 
mg a tumult ihould be tried by a miU'* 
tary commission of five officers. How-^ 
ever ridiculous the idea of construing 
ascuffle of this kind into a tumultj 
Wiri(m informed the colonel that he 
must deliver him before this coort-marr 
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tial^ if he deferred to eompromise the 
matter ^ith the strampets^ and to pay- 
a fine for breaking the peace. Tiieeo- 
lonel/ confid^rt m the jftstice' of bia 
cause^ said that he had too high an opt-* 
nion of the honor of the French miK- 
tary to fear their sentence^ and that he 
was resolved to stand his trial. ^ 

It was far from Wirion^s intention to 
bring him before such a courts whieh 
he knew would acquit him. His only 
purpose was extortion^ he tberelbre, 
though the colonel demanded an imme* 
diate trial, appointed the day at a 
month's distance ; hut said^ that possibly 
proper officers coald not be impannelled 
^ before six weeks or later. In the mean 
time^ the colonel must be guarded at 
his own house by two gendarmes, whom 
he must boards lodge^ and pay as usual. 
In a country where there is no habeas 
corpus act, the general might defer the 
trial as long as he thought proper. To 
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avoids therefore^ the ezpence and tbe 
ennui of this hoiue-arrest, the cc^oad 
was obliged to pay twelve livres to the 
^ndarmes for haying guarded him oae 
day ; one hundred livres to the prostt- 
tute^ vrhich she probably divided with 
the commissary ; and five louis (o the 
poor of a neighbouring village^ which 
was undoubtedly destined for the gene- 
ral's privy purse. But the colonel be- 
ing desirous of defeating Wirion's ava- 
rice, and hearing that the mayor of the 
village was at that "moment at* Verdun^ 
sent him the money. This exasperated 
Wirion so highly^ that he declared that 
if the mayor refused to refund the mo* 
ney into his hands, the colonel should 
pay it a second time. How these wor- 
thy magistrates settled the affair is best 
known to themselves. 

pa Sunday, 4th May, 1806, about 
thirty detenus and prisoners of war» gave 
at a cofiee-house, to the females of their 
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acquaintance^ one of those jovial enter- 
tainments^ which, for want of a politer 
denomination, maj be styled a w — 's 
hop. There was dancing, singing, a 
good supper^ and punch in plenty. In 
the midst of this merriment, a detenu^ 
high in the general's favor, intjruded 
. without being invited. The master of 
the ceremonies represented to him that 
it was no public assembly, but a private 
society, and desired him to retire. Per- 
haps offended at the little respect paid 
to his favorite, Wirion had all the thirty 
arrested the next day, and confined in 
the citadel, where they must have slept 
twd in a bed^ had they chosen to go to 
bed ; and having kept them there twen- 
ty four hours, they were set at liberty, 
without being admitted into the gene- 
ral's presence, or even being informed 
why they were arrested. Allowing that 
such an entertainment did no credit to 
the subscribers^ it was contrary to no 
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law of war^ nor had they been forbid- 
den to form such a one ; and they cer- 
tainly had less ckuse to apprehend any 
te^svin from ^mw of Wirion'g cha- 
ncter, who isvag. willing even to turn 
pimp when it suited his interests aor had 
thfir more regular countrymen any right 
to take it atniss, that » nuqfiber of young 
iMji jfhauld amu9e tbemseheiL with a 
pixo^l of doxie^j when thf^y permitted 
tlmt PWii wiyea and daughtiu's t^ fre- 
quent such a poUsa4^, as M^dai^e Wi- 
riouj^ who had formerly k^ ^ brothel 
in the Mw Saint Honor f, at Fari$^ . wd 
w^, notwithfttaaiing her elevation^ re- 
«i»i«^ . e%tt|41y Jod^cent in . h^^ lan- 
SVilgej coiwi^ in her manners^ and ab^p- 
dgned in her morarls, with any of the 
fsypriw voluQteers who embellished this 
Site with th^ir presence. . 
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MADAME LA GENERALE 

WIRION. 

% ■ * 

I am doubtful whether I should be* 
gm a new chapter here, or should con- 
sider this as a cdDtiuuation of the last. 
Let me faare the honor t)f introducing 
m J readers to Madanie la Oenerale. 
But perhaps it is presumption in me^ 
who nerer was presented at the court 
of the citadel, to act as master of the 
ceremonies. Madame Wirion was 
worthy to ^gurein a novel of Fielding. 
Perhaps some Yorick ^Lfoong Aeditenus 
may pourtray her in a seirfimenta] jour- 
ney; though indeed sentiment is not 
her foible. She is less squeamish thati 
the abbessih 8terne. Sfaenevier would 
liave been embarrassed for a word to 
set her horses into a trot. She would 
have given them a good kick into the 
bargain. 

If we may consider Madame la Ge^ 
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nerale as an echantillon of the ladies of' 
Madame Buonapartie's courts no Ches- 
terfield would in future send his son to 
Farts to study the graces. I am almost 
afraid of reporting some of her hon 
mot^i least tfa^ should offend any of 
-my readers^ but as the iirtention of 
this publication is to deter our coun* 
trymen^ and particularly our country- 
women from yisitiBg France^ it is bet- 
ter that they should reid them here 
than be obliged to applaud them there. 
Madame la Generate^ notwithstand- 
ing^ thef dignity of her station^ disdains 
not the detail of domestic economy. 
She has the interests of her husband at 
hearty and is equally rendy to support 
them with word and deed. She used 
in all probability to make^ and wash, 

and iron his shirt^. herself; and now^ 

■■ ■■■ ■- .t i ■ ■ ■ ■ I ^, 

* The extraordinary mobility of the French 
armie» i» cUeiy to be. attributed to their being 
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though she has given over the employ- 
ment of a sampstreuj sh^ atill retains 
the Utsguuge of a washerwoman. A 
sempstress having ma^e some shirts ^r 
the general, ventured to refuse the sum 
which Madame Wirioa ofered her in 
pajment^ when her eKellencj assailed 
her with a string of epithets^ which 
coHld opij be translated by an inhi^bi- 
tant of St. Giles's, and fairly kidded her 
out of the room. 

Madame la Generale has an avertiop 
to swearings and taking the liord's 
name in vam. At a large English aS- 


little impeded by baggage. Eren the oii|ceif 
leldom carty a second skirt beyopd the frontieri 
pt the republic. In foreign countries, whenever 
they make a halt, erery officer is billeted upon 
one of the principal inhabitants, of whom he re- 
quires a clean shirt, and leares his dirty one in 
return. By this ingenious practice. Monsieur 
)e Capitaine or M. le Colonel contrire to shift 
their linen e?sry day, without any eiipf^^e or 
incumbrance. 
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sembly, which she honored with her 
coaip9.ny> an Englishman being in li- 
quor^ wrapped out a few oaths, which 
offended her delicate ears. She turned 
to her husband's aid-de-caoip, and 
whispered to him (;if what is heard by 
lidlf a SQcietj may be called a whisper) 

Les ' d'AnglaU ne font que jurer 

( these English blackguards do nothing 
but swear.) 

Her excellency, though the wife of 
a militi^ry man ( if a gendarme can be 
called one)^ has an aversion also to 
bloodsb^. An .Englishmaii having 
received i^n affront from anotherj Ma- 
dame Wirion recommended to him ip 
seek satisfaction in a more agreeable, 
though perhaps in as equally unchris- 
tian manner as a duel. '' Safemme 
n'est pas mdl, il faut le coctifier ( he 
has a pretty wife, you nyist cuckhold 
him.) 

Madame Wirion has « ready wit. 
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and like other beaux espritSy spares 
neither friend nor foe. An English 
lady^ who had lired in France in its 
better days^ wheii all its cavaliers were 
gallant^ all its dames dimable, was 
obliged to admit the Citoienne Wirion 
into her circle^ who professed the great- 
est friendship for her when present^ 
but who never failed to torn her^ when 
absent^ into ridicule. This lady^ who 
though in the aittumn of her life has 
the excusable desire of appearing 
young, having one evening left the 
room^ Madame le Generale burst into 
a hoarse laughs and exclaimed '' Ln 
pauvre nUladi/. Ellt voudrait etre 
jeune, mais eUe a passe la mer rouge. 
One day Madame Wirion entertain- 
ed a company with an anecdote, which 
p^fectly paints her character. Two 
generals ( aad in the modern land of 
liberty more ceremony is made about a 
general than in other couritries about 
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a prince of 4he blood) bad ooee unex* 
pectedly called at ber bouse^ and invited 
ihcmselvea to dinner, Sbe, sent for ber 
cook^ wbo lamented that there was no- 
thing in the larder. It was not market 
d ay . Whut was to be dene f She left 
it to the discretion of the eook. The 
two grandees most be conteftt with pot- 
luck ; but the lady was grieved at not 
being able to regale bee gueats ia a be* 
coming manner. She felt embarrassed 
at this disappointmeiit ; but let ber tell 
ber oiwn history^— ''^ fiii^idon se f acker f 
jene eui§ pOiS fete moij jc fais venir 
une houtseiUe de Champagne, Je fai$ 
muter U bouchon, Je V ovale ,et me 
vaila em etat de tw nwquer de, taut le 
mondej^ (But a fig for all sorrow^ I am 
not $uch a feol as that comes to. I send 
jEbr a bottle of champagne. I spring 
the cork«. . I swallow it dowOj and am 
so<m in a trim not to care a curse for 
the whole world. ) Probably her two 
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guests were at^ gratified bjr the lively 
sallies of her wit, as they could have 
been by the most sumptuous entertain^ 
ment. 

Mrs. Auftere (daughter to Count 
liockhart^ a general i» Maria Theresa's 
service) appeared one eveaing at a 
party with a handkerehief twisted roiwd 
her head like a turban. Madame Wii- 
rion invited her to eooie and lake coffee 
with her the next morning. Mrs. Au-> 
frere nade some excuse.*^'' Well then^ 
if you breakfast upon tea; I will give 
you tea." Mrs. Aufrere m^de a second 
excuse. ^' Well thein/' said Madame 
Wirion^ losing all patience^ ^' ifyoulike 
neither coffee nor tea^ I will tell you the 
plain truth. The mana^ invirhich jour 
handkerchief is put on pleases me^ and 
I am invited out to dinner to^morrow> 
sd I wish you would come and put on 
my handkerchief in the sarnie manaer.*' 
Most of our fkir countrywooiea were 
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by this time so humbled^ that tliej 
would have complied ; buttheCaledo^ 
nian blood of the Countess of the holj 
Roman empire boiled at the idea of be- 
coming the tire^woman to the Citoiemie 
Generale. She knew what ibe owed 
to the dignity of a gentlewoman^ and 
had the spirit to refuse. 

In England) peers of the realm and 
reverend prelates often present the plate 
for charitable offerings at the Asylum 
and other similar institutions ; but the 
French are gallant even in the presence 
of their Creator ; and since the revola» 
tion the custom has been revived^ that 
some female either of elevated rank or 
distinguished beauty should present 
an embroidered bag (one might call it 
m ridtciUe in the language of the present 
day) to receive the gifts of the faithfuL 
Formerly some marquise er countess un- 
dertook this good work, but now tluB 
wife ord«ughter of some shoemaker or 
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taylor usually parades in the churcb 
in her Sunday clothes ; and if she has 
a pretty face, and a number of lovers^ 
80 much the better for the poor. Gal- 
lantry in the age of chivalry was 
the great inducement to valor. In the 
age of philosophy it has become an in* 
ducement to charity^ and a whole pa- 
rish may feasts whenever the vestry 
can prevail upon a Madame Recamier, 
or a Madame Tallien^ to quit her bou- 
doir, and display her theatrical atti- 
tudes and Greek costume as queteuse in 
any of the churches at Paris. But to 
return to Verdun. — The partisans of 
Buonaparte requested that Madame 
Wirion would make the gathering at 
the cathedral^ dn the day that the Te 
Deum was to be sung for the discovery 
of George's conspiracy. They con- 
jectured fhat a number of English 
would from curiosity be present^ and 
that none would venture to refuse his 
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mite when Madame Wirion presented 
the bag; but that some would vie with 
the others in the largeness of their con* 
tribution^ in order to pay their court 
to the general ; and that thus a consi- 
derable sum being collected on this oc« 
casion^ the loyalty of the people in 
office might be cited in the public ga- 
zette^ and Buonaparte appear the idol 
of Verdun. 

Madame Wirion agreed to officiate as 
queteuse; but chose not to expend any 
thing iq new clothes. . One of the ife- 
tenus kept a girl in the most fashionable 
style^ and indulged her in a wardrobe 
that excited the enyy of half the wo- 
men in the place* Madame la Generale 
seat her compliments to this gtrl^ and 
begged her to lend her a cap for the pc-" 
casion. The girl returned her compli* 
ments^ that she expected a new boanet 
in the newest taste from Paris be6>rjathQ 
festiv|tU hut lest it ^oul^ xipt af rive in 
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time, she A^onld take the libert j^ of send- 
ing her excellency a cap, which she had 
received a few weeks before. Madame 
Wirion accepted the cap pour le pis ah 
Ur ; but charged her^ should the bon- 
net arrive in time, not to fait to send it. 
What should we in England think of ai 
generars lady, who would trick herself 
out in the peacock^s feathers of a strum* 
pet, to figure in public at a religious 
ceremony, on a jubilee in honor of the 
sovereign ? 

It was hinted to the English that it 
would be taken amiss if they omitted to 
^ve. Some, who had not overcome 
their indignation at thefir detention, re* 
tnained away when they heard that Ma- 
dame Wirion was to make the gathering. 
Others made a point of going to shew 
their submission to the French govern- 
ment, and their respect to so respectable 
A personage. 

It is usual to give a sou> a piece of 
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fifieen sous^ or at most hdf-a-cro^mi ; 
yet one of the deUnnSy though nmnj of 
his countrymen were starving, though 
the French goyernment only allowed the 
•]Soglish three sous a day^ and thoogh 
his own creditors were entreating him in 
Tain to pay his just debts, flung wkh 
the most fieishionable nonchalante a d^u* 
hie louis (two guineas) into Mad^mi^ 
Wiriofi's bag. ^ 

Every lady is induced* not so much 
from charity as from vanity, to collect 
in the churches. Every one values her« 
self upon having collected more than her 
rivals or friends. The offering of all the 
rakes and e2^^m$ is a kind of homage 
to her beauty, to . her charms ; it is a 
mark of her consideration in the fashion^ 
able world. . But Madame Wirion^ not 
content with the sum that she had <;ol* 
lected at the cathedra)^ laid under eon-^ 
tribution even those who staid at hom^ 
She ^&Qi her bag about to the houses of 
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the English ladies^ i^ith a note^ that she 
knew ho^K^ happy they would be to con- 
tribute to a good work. A request from 
the general's wife was to persons in 
their situation equal to a command. 
Their lords and masters had complied 
with so much patience to eyery iitiposi- 
tion. Besides, our fair countrywomen 
were already marked out on the list of 
the notables of the town^ whom her ex- 
ceHency intended to honor with an in- 
vitation to a ball. Such condescension 
on her side merited every submission on 
theirs. 

The cards of invitation are sent, a 
dinner and ball ! Figure to yourselves 
die preparations. The milliners* and 
haberdashers* shops are crowded. All 
the couturieres are in activity. Tout 
le monde doit etre en grand costume. 
The gentlemen put buckles into their 
shoes. All the opera hats are taken 
out of the trunks. Itis^ fete decour. 
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AH . the carriages are in motion. 
Five o'clock dinner on the table. The 
dinner is really good. Probabljr it 
costs not the general half-a-crown a 
head. An Ei^glishman would give 
three times as much for so splendid a 
banquet. It is the interest of the trai- 
teurs to conciliate the good graces of 
the genial. After dinner the bottle 
circulates. 

» 

The fiddle strikes up, the ball be<* 
gins, and who are the belles ? All the 
wives and daughters of the shopkeep* 
ers. None of the antient noUesse will 
visit Madame Wirion. The Honorai> 

blc Mrs. A-^— , and Lady B , 

and Mrs. C-^ , are. seen figuring 

away with Madame V Apothecaire, 
Madame la Marchande de drap, &c. 
It is one of the advantages of travelling 
to frequent good company. 

Madame la generale preferred cards 
to dancing. An Englishman^ who 
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scarcely knew the first elements of the 
game^ had the honor of placing boul- 
lotte with her till eight o'clock in the 
siorning. He had not spared the bottle^ 
he l^st fifteen louis^ which paid the ex- 
pences of the fSte, 

Such was the f^te that made an 
^oche at Verdun. One or two detenus 
who had too much dignity of character 
to visit the general sent excuses. 
Others had declared their intention of 
doing the same ; but when the invita- 
tions arrivedi they had not the resolu- 
tion to refuse. They were afraid of 
bting sent to Bitsche. 

The detenus not only defrayed tbe 
expence of Madame Wirion's fStes, bat 
of her toilette too. One day, Mr. 
Garland . entered a linen-draper's sbop^ 
while die was bargaining for a gown. 
" Come/' said she to him, '' will you 
toss up with me which of us shall pay 
for the gown, which I came here to pur* ' 
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chase/' Mr. Garland laughed^ and 
took it for a joke. She tossed up^ and 
guessed right ; she chose the most ex- 
pensive robe, and to his astonishment 
left him to pay for il. 

Many Frepch, even those who have 
made their fortunes by the revalution^ 
and who have risen from the dregs of 
the people, have the inconceivable vanity 
of talking of their emigration, though 
they perhaps never quitted the soil of 
the indivisible republic. It is even an 
honOT to be related to ^n emigre. Ma- 
dame Wirion used to present in all so- 
cieties a person whom she called mon 
cousin Vemigre ; and the English to pay 
court to her, received him with everv 
possible attention, and conceiving that 
he had been an officer, listened while he 
talked of the campaigns of the army of 
Cond6. At length, a French gentle- 
man, happening to pass through Ver- 
dun, was walking on the promenade, 
TOL, i: I 
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Hfrhen he met a man^ accompanied by a 
Tvoman^ whom from ber air and beha- 
vior be took for a fille de joie. The 
man stopped short, and saluted him in 
the most respectful manner. As thej 
passed him a second time the gentle- 
man called him aside^ " Your features,*' 
said he, '^ are familiar to me, but I 
cannotrecollectyourname.'^ — ''What/* 
answered the other, " your honor has 
forgot Aubry, I was first a private in 
the regiment of Neustrie, and after- 
ward a corporal in your honoris com- 
pany in the army of Condi." "My 
lad, you seem to have a tight wench with 
you/' — " What, your honor knows her 
not ? Every body knows her — C'est ma 
cousine, la Wirion." 

A person in conversation having hint- 
ed to Madame Wirion, that her husband 
must have made a rapid fortune at Ver- 
dun, ''Jlfa/o//* answered she, '' croyez 
vous que le general est venu ici pour se 
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grater Us — /' Think jou that tbc geoe- 
came here to scratch himself. 

It being one daj mentioned in a so* 
ciety that it was imagined that Buona- 
parte intended to confer titles of noblesse 
upon his generals^ '' I suppose/' said 
a lady to Madame Wirion, *' we shall 
soon see you a countess." '^ In that 
case/' answered she^ '^ they must mark 
it upon my shoulders, for no person 
would take me for one. " We mutt do 
Madame Wirion the justice to allow, 
that she could not have formed a more 
proper opinion of herself; for madame 
la generale, though formerly la member 
of the cyprian corps, has none of that 
amiability of manners which sometimes 
qualifies one of the sisterhood to appear 
with advantage in a drawing-room. She 
was never educated in the school of As- 
pasia. She was a mere Dolly Tearsheet, 
the coarseness of whose manners was so 
proverbial, that she was known by the 
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Dame of the Buccaneer (probably JF7i- 
bustiere in French^ for the Parisian who 
meDtioqed this circumstance at Verdua 
related it in English without giving her 
nom de guerre, or nickname in French. ) 
He said^ that he had frequently made 
one of a jovial party to pass an evening 
at her instiUit in the Rue St. Honore, 
aad that i^f the number of the visitors 
exceeded that of her protegees, Madame 
Wirion used to send to the neighbour- 
ing bagnios for fresh recruits. 


GENERAL WIRION. 

The light in which the French con- 
sider their generals at present, appears 
in a translation of the fourteenth satire 
of Juvenal. A father is represented ex- 
horting his son to make a fortune by 
hook or by crook. 
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JLueri bonus est odor ex re qua libety Sfc, 

La fortune, jeune homme, et rien que la fortune ! 
Suis*la dans les bureaux, sur mer, & la tribune. 
Ou Gourrant & ton but ; par un chemin plus bref^ 
YsLSy deTiens g^niral, et sois fripon en chef. 

Ferlus*. 
Revue. PhiL Litter, etpol, 9, Fev, 1805. 

^' Make your fortune^ my son ; think 
of nothing else ; follow it up in the public 
offices^ on'the high seas, or in the court» 
of law; or arriving at the bourn by the 
shortest cut, turn general at once, and 
surpass all other scoundrels.'' 

General Wirion is a sharp, shrewd 
man, polite, and even affecting conde-* 
scension. While some of the English 
wduld have turned into another street 


* In the same satire, tha author has the bold, 
ness to translate as follows : 

t J ■ '* Dociles imitandis 

^^ Turpibus ac praTis omnes sumus." 
Le crime est imit6 plutot que les rertus, 
On revolt des Cesars, revoit-on dea Brutus ? 

J 3 
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in order to avoid him^ others paid him 
the meanest court. When tbey met him 
^n the promenade and bowed to him 
he returned their salute with the air of 
protection of a sovereign prince ; but if 
any prisoner ventured to differ from bimj 
he would bear no controul^ but flew ia- 
to the greatest passion. He conducted 
himself during the first months with 
propriety ; but his moderation was only 
assumed ; he was a cool-headed, design^' 
ing scoundrel. Like Hamlet's uncle, 
he could smile^ and smile, and be a vil* 
Iain. Had an order come down from 
Paris to have all the English marched 
out, and shot upon the parade, he pro* 
Bably would have executed it with the 
greatest sang froid ; but the wolf soon 
let fall the sheep's clothing, and exposed 
his natural deformity. 

General Wirion was the son of a cftar- 
cutier, or pork-dealer in Picardy; and 
though an attorney's clerk before the 
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revolution^ he/ upon every occasion^ af- 
fected a contempt for his anticnt call- 
ing. No ancient gentilhomme d'epee 
could have looked down with more 
Jicrte on an homme de robe than this 
Bow-street officer in regimentals did 
upon everj^ civilian. When Mr. Chris- 
tie had escaped out of tlie town^ '* 'Tis 
clear/' said Wirion, " he is a lousy 
quill-driver ; the ink is still sticking to 
bis fingers* ends/' 

A mulatto girl^ born a slave in Jar 
maica^ bad attended her mistress to 
Verdun as waiting woman, but soon 
left her seryice, went upon the town, 
and was common to the whole depdt. — 
Aa Irish detenu had. in a moment of 
weakness, received a visit from her, and 
she swore to him the fruit of her pro- 
miscuous prostitution. This gentleman^ 
conscious that be had no claims to the 
honors of paternity, consulted a French 
attorney, who answered, that no law 
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iu France could oblige him to support 
the child of a notorious prostitute. The 
girl appliedHe Wirion, who sent for the 
gentleman^ but he pleaded the law in 
his favor. Wirion flew into a violent 
passion^ told him that he was above law, 
that he bad him in his power^ that he 
eould do with him what he pleased, and 
ordered him to pay forty louis down^ 
and give a note of band for forty louis 

r 

more^ payable in a year. He was at 
first desirous that the money should be 
deposited in his own hands ; but this 
the gentleman^ probably to the advan- 
tage of the girl, declined. This may 
give one an idea of French liberty, and 
French hospitality. When a French 
general declares himself above law, 
what must be the state of freedom in a 
country where there are five hundred 
generals. I will not discuss the point 
whether this gentleman ought to have 
supported the child or not ; but he could 
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only be considered as a stranger travel- 
ling in France^ or as a prisoner of war. 
In the first case^ he was only amenable 
to the laws of the country ; in 4he se- 
cond^ to the laws of war ; and yet had 
he opposed the general's dictates^ he 
would undoubtedly have been sent off to 
Bitsche. Moreover^ the sum of eighty 
pounds would have been exorbitant 
beyond example in France^ even though 
this paternity had been bordering on cer- 
tainty. 

The captain of an East India ship 
being ill^ had written a letter to the 
general^ requesting to be dispensed 
from the morning appeL Not having 
a servant^ a young woman whom he 
kept left it at the general's house^ 
when Wirion unexpectedly thought 
proper to be affronted at his sending it 
by his bonne amiCy and to shew his res- 
pect for morality^ put him under arrest 
at his own lodgings^ where he saddled 
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him with a gendarme^ whom he was 
obliged to feed and pay for two days. 
Had mademoiselle brought him a Stras- 
burg pie^ or an invitation to dinner^ he 
probably would have forgot the impro- 
priety of such a messenger. 

Every day he received invitations 
from some of the detenus. At the same 
time that several were starving upon 
the three sous a day which they receiv- 
ed from the French government^ others 
;vere running into every expence^ to 
have the honor of entertaining their 
jailor. IVfany who seemed to have 
adopted the maxim of lighting a candle 
to t^e deviU paid him visits of care* 
mony, and courted him upon every op- 
portunity. Upon his return from Pa- 
ris after an absence of some months^ 
two of the principal detenus purchased 
each a pine-apple^ a delicacy of enor- 
mous price in France, pour en faire 
hommage d son excellence. When the 
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ffetenus were about to perforin an Eng- 
lish play on the Verdun theatre, one of 
the principal actors wrote to the gene- 
ral, to request that he would fix upoa 
his box, in order that it might be deco- 
rated with festoons of flowers, a dis- 
tinction sometimes paid to a princess 
upon her birth-day, but never, even in 
the courtly country of Germany, to a 
prince. 

I mean not to cast the least reflection 
upon these individuals, several of 
whom were men of honor and gentle- 
roen of respectability, who, if pru- 
dence had allowed, would have resisted 
their oppressors with the courage 
which distinguished them upon other 
occasions: But as their situation ad- 
mitted of no opposition, they who were 
not reconciled to the prospect of re- 
maining many years, perhaps their 
whole lives in France, could onlv chuse 
between two lines of conduct : they 
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must either^ by conciUatiug the favor 
of the French government/ get the per- 
mission of returning, or remain quiet 
and unnoticed, till a favorable moment 
should offer an opportunity of es- 
caping. 

In the winter of 1805, Mr. Thomas 
Elde Darby, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, published a translation of the 
14th Satire of Juvenal, or rather to use 
his own words, he adopted the text of 
the poet as a foundation, on which he 
erected his own superstructure. This 
work, which is executed with spirit 
and elegance, will, without doubt, be 
favorably received by the public, when- 
ever the author recovers his liberty. 
In one part he ridicules the vanity of 
an individual, who has the honor of 
entertaining some great man; these 
lines, with a very little alteration, might 
describe the rage of the detenus for ia- 
viting General Wirion. 
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S^avc me ! a letter — *tis the general scndg, 
A sudden vibit to his titled friends ! 
Haste, loitering idlers! to your charge repair^ 
And deck the mansion with religious care. 
Swift at the word the anxious yalets fly, 
Straight ! eastern sophas blaze with Tyrian die ; 
The poHsh^d pfate refulgent lustre beams, 
And silver Naiads re.assume their streams ; 
In burni^h'd metal Ceres swells the glade, 
There uncooth Pan affrights the sylvan maid« 
Ionic columns golden lamps sustain, 
And poor Arachne weeps her fate again. 
HeaTens! can Wirion all this interest wake ? 
You rubp slave, polish for a tipstalTs sake^ 
While in yon garret, just across the way^ 
A Briton starves upon three sous a day. 

Some of the English had villas 
in the neighbourhood^ where they 
pa$sed the daj^ and where they were 
ambitious of the honor of treating the 
general. He often only half accepted 
the invitation^ and only answered^ 
'' perhaps;" that is^ if he received no 
invitation that pleased him better ; and 
after putting the inviter to an extraor- 
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dinary expence, and keeping the com* 
pany waiting, be never made his ap- 
pearance. 

In June, 1805, he invited Iiimself to 
dine with Mr. Humphry Bowles, at 
his villa. The company were waiting 
for his arrival, when he sent an excuse, 
but promised that he would dine with 
him on the following Sunday, and 
joined the list of the English, whoni 
be desired might be invited to meet 
him. No prince of the blood could 
have carried things with so high a 
hand. What would England say, 
should a Bow-street officer presume to 
dictate to a French prisoner what 
persons he should invite to have the ho- 
nor to meet him. But arrogance 
alone was not visible in his conduct, it 
. was a master-piece of finesse. He had 
invited the English roost addicted to 
play to the house of a hospitable 
landlojrd^ where the bottle bad the 
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quickest circulation. The guests were 
assembled^ but no' general. He sent a 
second excuse, but promised to meet the 
company in the evening at the same 
gentleman's house in town. The society 
met there, heated by vrine ; he arrived 
cool and collected, set them down to 
Boullotte^ a game which few English- 
men, even when perfectly sober are 
able to play, and fleeced them of one 
hundred and fifty louis. 

A few evenings afterwards he won 
five hundred louis from General ***, 
two hundred from Mr. G*, and three 
hundred from Mr. G**, a young man 
scarcely of age ; and in the same week 
he won one hundred and fifty louis of 
General **♦♦ ; but all these indivi- 
duals received particular indulgences. 
They were exempted from the roll-call, 
might prolong their morning nap, &c. 
Had he not been insatiable, he might 
have been content with the one thousand 
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eight hundred loiiis a year which he 
received for licensing the public gam- 
ing- table. 

When Buonaparte's coronation took 
place at Paris, General Wirion wished 
to make as brilliant a figure as possible, 
and at as small an expence. He had. 
long been in the habit of borrowing 
Mr. Garland's carriage, to drive about 
the town ; and at last made use of it as if 
it were his own ; and this loan he made 
with as little scruple or delicacy as an 
Usher who borrows tea and sugar of 
the young gentlemen at some paltry 
academy. He therefore took the liberty 
of driving ofi^ in it to Paris, which is 
thirty posts, or one hundred and fifty 
miles distant from Verdun. Whether 
he asked Mr. Garland's consent or not, 
is immaterial ; for he knew that Mr. 
G. would .not have ventured to refuse 



it. He and Madame Wirion paraded 
about the capital for many months^ 
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and when they returned in it to Verdun, 
the carriage, which was a very elegant 
equipage when they first made use of 
itj was in a most miserable condition. 
As we are upon the subject of car- 
riages, Riccard, the general's aid-de- 
camp, who was worthy in every res- 
pect to tread in the footsteps of his 
master, thought himself also autbo* 
rised toappropriateto himsel four carria- 
ges ; and in December, 1805^ he had the 
impertinence to send to Mr. Crespigny 
to borrow "his chaise, merely to make 
a tour to Paris and back again ; and 
upon Mr. C. answering that his car- 
riage was out of order^ he sent a second 
message to ask if he knew any other 
Englishman who had one. 

To return to his excellency. — la 
France^ as well as in other countries of 
the continent^ it is considered a mark 
of state and dignity to have a negro 
behind the carriage. An African king> 
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who saw the superiority of the Euro- 
peans over his own subjects^ had trust- 
ed the prince bis sou^ a boy about 
twelve years old/ to the care of the 
master of a trading vessel^ to carry him 
to England for bin education. The 
vessel beiug taken by the French, the 
boy was mtirched to Verdun with the 
other prisoners. These circumstances 
were reported to the French govern* 
ment, and though he was no British 
subject^ they treated him as a prisoner, 
and allowed him^ as usual^ three sous 
a day. The English used now and 
then to give him a trifle when they 
saw him in the street. Beg he could 
not, for he could not speak a word 
of any European language. For this 
boy Wirion, before he departed for 
Paris, had made a handsome livery; 
and taking him with him, paraded at 
the coronation with his sable highness 
behind Mr. Garland's carriage. Dur* 
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ing a stay of sonic monllis in the capi- 
tal, the poor boy contracted habits of 
comfort and luxury in the antichaiubers 
of the satraps of the new court ; but 
upon his return to Verdun General Wi- 
rion stript him of his fineryj gave him 
his rags again^ and without a sou] in* 
his pockety turned him into the street^ 
to live upon the charity of his fellow 
prisoners. 

Mr. Garland^ a gentleman of consi- 
derable property in Essex^ seemed the 
particular object^ not only of all the ex* 
tortious of the general, but of his wife 
and aid-de-camp Riccard also. They 
made free with every thing that be- 
longed to him. The aid-de-camp seem- 
ed to be master of his house^ and many 
of the English, who saw the system of 
extravagance that was going on there 
under his auspices, prudently remained 
away. They were afraid of being con- 
sidered the aiders and abettors of these 
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abuses, and might have been sent und^ 
some false accusation to Bitsche, had 
they ventured to oppose them. I can-, 
not enumerate the presents of porcelain, 
plate, &c. received by the general ; but 
to prepare the minds of the readers for 
the master-piece of extortion that vras 
plotting, I will set before them some of 
the achievments of Monsieur Riccard, 
who was the ostensible instrument of 
iniquity, when the general remained be- 
hind the scenes. Riccard having offered 
to procure for Mr. Garland some Cham- 
pagne wine, he expected that some do- 
zens would arrive, but received so large 
a cargo, that he might have set up for 
wine-merchant ; and for this liquor, as 
may be supposed, the aid-de-camp, 
charged him the most exorbitant price. 
Another time, Mr. Garland having 
complained that he could get no good 
^ilk stockings at Verdun^ Riccard pro- 
mised to 'bespeak some for him. ^ How 
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great was Mr. G — 's astonishment at 
receiving two hundred and fifty pair of 
silk stockings^ which speculation was 
no less productive to the aid-de-camp 
than the last. 

As the place of wine-merchant and 
of hosier to Mr. G. was so profitable^ 
we cannot be surprised that the general 
was desirous of being his pandar. A 
man^ who with such facility acquiesced 
in every imposition, was not likely to be 
penurious when a lady was in the case, 
Mr. G. kept in the most elegant style a 
fair cyprian, who from her formerly hav- 
ing lived tinder the protection of a Spa- 
nish ambassador, enjoyed precedency 
zmongihefemmesefUretenueSy and still 
rdiained by courtesy the title of Madame 
VAmbassadrice, and at Verdun gave 
place only to Madame la Princesse. — 
This lady, according to the scandalous 
chronicle of Verdun, was said to enjoy, 
besides presents in china, millinery and 
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je\^ener; on birth dajs^ saints days^ and 
other solemn occasions^ the enormous sa- 
lary of one hundred and fifty louis a 
month. Had this fortune continued^ 
she would have realised a property that 
would have enabled her to marry a 
marechal of the empire. She might 
then have represented the empress Jose- 
phine at some foreign court ; and might 
have been distinguished at the Thuille- 
ries by the same elevated title which 
she hitherto has only borne at the p^iZats 
royal. General Wirion calculated^ that 
if he could displace this favorite^ he 
might appoint her successor, whose gra- 
titude he might turn to some account ; 
he therefore, through the means of his 
understrapper, the commissary of police^ 
orders madame Tambassadriee, though 
she had been leading a very inofi*ensive 
life^ to quit the town. And the aid- 
de-camp begins tampering with the 
other members of the cyprian corps^ who 
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would paj tiehialuv-t consideration for 
his recommendatiuR to be appointed to 
her lucrative posJ. Meanwhile, before 
this honorable treaty was concluded, 
Mr, G. whose known generosity ena- 
bled him to throw liis handkerchief to 
any object of his choice, fixed upon a 
beauty who made no scruple to leave 
her fornier keeper to take up her abode 
under his roof. When scarcely had the 
night returned to cover with a veil of 
mystery the dark deeds of General Wi- 
rion, w'heB a body of gendarmes sur- 
rounded Mr. G — s house, and the aid- 
de-camp entered, and in the name of 
the general ordered the fair fugitive to 
return to her forsaken lover. No one 
can suspect a man of gallantry, of deli- 
cacy, and of liberal sentiments, of hav- 
ing solicited this order ; but the fact is, 
that the general was determined to have 
claims upon the gratitude of Mr. G — s 
ionne amie, or perhaps he was afraid 
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that tiie influence of this lady might be 
an obstacle to the grand coup that be 
was meditating against that gentleman. 

At length Mr. G. was permitted 
to fix upon an actress^ who was ei- 
ther unprincipled enough to acquiesce 
in the general's projects^ or was too 
weak and insignificant to counteract 
them. 

But what will seem incredible to 
every British spirit is^ that the detenus 
were reduced to such a humiliating 
state of subjection^ and that this thief- 
taker carried every thing with such a 
high hand before him, that he^ after 
liaving practised upon Mr. G. such a 
flagrant breach of honor and friend- 
ship, nay of common justice and of 
decency, still had the efirontery to fre- 
quent his house, and to breakfast, dine, 
and sup with him as before. Mr. G. 
had a friend, formerly a captain in the 
Scotch Greys, who used to live con- 
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stantljr with him. The general there- 
fore permitted him^ during the two first 
years, to partake of all the indulgences 
granted to Mr. G. such as being dis* 
pensed from attending the appels, &c. 
and pakl court to him upon every occa^ 
sion. At lengthy when the time ap- 
proached for carrying into execution his 
grand stroke of extortion, he judged it 
necessary to separate them, in order 
that Mr. (x. might be deprived of his 
counsels. Therefore Captain Cheatham, 
though long the favorite and messmate 
of the general and of his aid-de-camp, 
received an order in September, 1805, 
to march oS, together with the other 
detenus, who were conducted like gal- 
ley slaves to Valenciennes. Mr. Gar- 
land now stood alone, without a friend 
or^viser; for the English who re- 
mained at Verdun avoided him, lest 
the general should think proper to send 
tfaem out of the way. The general soon 
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after gaxe Mr. G. a permission to live 
at a village at about a league distant 
from the town^ where no one saLw him 
but Dr. Duke, the English physician 
who attended the general. 

Before many weeks had passed^ a 
general order was given out^ that all 
the English^ who had permission to. 
remain in the country^ should return 
to town. ' Mr. G. among the rest was 
returning, when he met a gendarme on 
the road, who was probably posted 
there on purpose ; and who told him, 
that he, being a particular friend of 
the general, was by no means in- 
cluded in the order; bat that he 
might return and remain quietly at bis 
villa. In consequence Mr. Garland 
returned ; when in the night a party* 
of gendarmes arrived there, flourishing 
their drawn swords in the most me- 
nacing manner^ forced him into his 
carriage, and drove him effito tiie^ita^ 
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del. Here the general told him^ as he 
Jiad not obejed the summons^ that he 
should be tried before a Court Martial^ 
and that he would probably be shot fot 
having the intention of making his es- 
cape. One of the general's friends ap- 
peared^ and advised him to neglect no 
means to save his life. Mr. Garland^ 
who had sufficient presence of mind ta 
perceive that the drift of the whole was 
to extort money fromhim^ said that he 
bad a few hundred pounds by him, 
which he would offer to the general. 
** What/* said the other, ** a few hundred 
pounds P Thousands you mean — to save 
your life." — At length Mr. Garland 
was intimidated, and consented to give 
to the general an order upon Hammer- 
sley for five thousand pounds, that he 
might not be brought before a court 
martial. 

This affair was during many months 
Diily known to the parties concerned, 
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And to separate Mr. Garland as much 
as possible from his countrymen, h re« 
ceived a permission^ or rather an order 
from General Wirion^ to reside at 
Clermontj a small town between Ver- 
dun and Chalons^ where he and his 
bonne amie lived perfectly insulated. 

Meanwhile the bill was sent to Lon^ 
don^ but Hammersley not being accus- 
tomed to receive an order to so large 
an amount without previous notice, 
conceived that something was going on 
wrong, and sent "it back protested. 
Mr. Garland Vas therefore obliged to 
give a fresh order to the same annount, 
and to pay an additional sura of seven 
hundred pounds for the expences of the 
protest. 

At length the a,ffair transpired. One 
person whispered it to a second^ who 
told it in confidence to a third. The 
general sent for Mr. Garland, and in 
the presence of Dr. Duke required 
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him to sign a written papei^^ that 
the money had not been extorted^ 
but given voluntarily. But Mr. Gar- 
land, having been encouraged by some 
af his countrymen, refused to do so. 
Upon this the general flew into a pas- 
sion^ and threatened to shut him up in 
a dungeon, where nothing more would 
be heard of him; and when Mr. G. 
had quitted the room^ he endeavored 
to persuade Dr. Duke to sign a paper, 
that Mr. G. had in bis presence given 
the. money voluntarily ; but this Dr. 
Duke contrived to decline. 

Mr. Garland was sent back to Cler- 
mont, which place being beyond the 
limits allowed to the prisoners, he 
could not communicate or consult with 
any of his acquaintance. And on the 
20th of August, 1806, he set off for 
Toulouse ; but whether of his own de- 
sire, or against his will^ was unknown 
to his countrymen, as he was probably 
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oot permitted to take leave of any of 
them. 

Meanwhile the transaction became 
generally known^ not onl j to the Eng- 
lishj but among the French inhabitants 
of Verdun; but the prisoners lived in 
such a state of subjection^ and vf^ere 
surrounded bj so many spies^ that no 
one whispered it to his neighbor with- 
out apprehensions of suffering for his 
temerity. At lengthy when Lord Lau- 
derdale arrived at Paris^ Dr. Duke 
drew up the affidavit of it before some 
detent^ who happened to be a justice of 
peace^ and the earl^ it issaid^ presented 
to M. de Talleyrand a memorial upon 
the subject. 

During the first two years of our de- 
tention^ every prisoner was obliged to 
carry a lantern after ten o*clockat night; 
and if by accident the light should be 
extinguished^ he ran the risk of being 
arrested by any gendarme^ who either 
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received Iialf-a-crown to permit him 
to pass, or conducted him to the guard- 
house. The gendarmes were constantly 
on the watch, and in the course of two 
years made no inconsiderable fees by this 
branch of extortion. But when Gene- 
ral WirioH became so deeply concerned 
in the gaming-table, it was his inter- 
est to encourage late hours, and everjr 
species of irregularity, he therefore to 
the great regret of the gendarmes 
abolished his former ordonnance. 

In autumn, 1806, General Wirion 
had in contemplation a scheme, which 
on the first onset would have put into 
his pocket a hundred louis, beside the 
accidental profits which would have 
fallen in afterward. On the 27th of 
August, he gave an order, that from the 
iSth of the ensuing September, every 
prisoner should hang before his house a 
lantern of a particular form and size^ 
and marked with the letter A ( Anglais ) 
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and that it should continue a light from 
the evening oil shutting of the gates till 
day break ; and threatened with any pu- 
nishment that hemightthink proper to in- 
flict on any prisoner whose light should 
go out. This took place shortly before 
the battle of Jena^ and the pretext of 
the measure wa-s^ that as the French 
troops were about to pass through Ver- 
dun in their way to Prussia^ the gen- 
darmes might run to the protection of 
the prisoners, should the soldiery be in- 
cliDed to insult them. There never was 
such a barefaced imposition. In the 
first place, the military had, upon 
no occasion, shewed the least disposi- 
tion to insult the English ; and had this 
order been given by an Irishman, it 
might have been styled a practical bull ; 
for the lanterns could have answered no 
end but to point out the dwellings of 
the English to the military, and invite 
them, if disposed to da so, to break the 
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'windows^ to force the door$^ or to do 
them any violence. The sensation oc- 
qasioned among the prisoners by this 
order cannot be described. To the prin- 
cipal persons it appeared an insult^, as 
the ale-houses, coflFee-hcuses, and pub- 
lic-houses of all descriptions in France 
are distinguished by a lantern ; and it 
threatened the prisoners in poorer cir- 
cumstances with a serious expence, as on 
a moderate calculation it would ha?e 
cost them to keep the lamp alight the 
double of their daily pay of three sous, 
which they received from the French 
gp.Tprnment i but not only this^ should 
the light by any accident be extinguish-^ 
edj the gendarmes would come and ex- 
tort their usual fee of half-a-crown^ 
which they must either pay, or ruii the 
risk of incurring the general's displea- 
sure. These incidental half-crowns pro- 
bably composed a part of his pecula- 
tion; but the other part soon came to 
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lights and the indigoation of our coun« 
trymen was raised to the utmost^ when 
by some chance thej learned the extent 
of his project. 

General Wirmn had engaged a tin- 
man to make the said lanterns^ for each 
of which he was to receive from the 
prisoner fourteen livres, eight of which 
he wus to keep for his work^ and to pay 
six to the general. As the number of 
lanterns might have amounted to four 
hundred^ the general would have pock- 
eted one hundred louis for his share. 

Many of the English had from the 
beginning been inclined to resist this 
imposition ; but upon this discovery the 
resistance became general^ and nearly 
the whole depdt declared their deter- 
' mination not to light a candle^ whatever 
might be the consequence. A spirit of 
opposition reigned for the moment^ but 
it probably would have been quelled 
with less trouble than a rebellion at 
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Eton or Westminster ; and the young 
gentlemen^ afteralittleblustering^ would 
bave been obliged to comply^ had not 
the general^ who had liis spies every 
where, been informed that the English 
were the masters of his secret, he there- 
fore Was happy to get out of the scrape 
as well as possible: and General Scot 
(detenu) y Colonel de Berniere, Captain 
WoodrifFe, and Capt. Gordon, R. N. 
(prisoners of war) being appointed at 
a meeting of the principal English to 
draw up a remonstrance, he condescend- 
ed to withdraw his order, and there was 
DO farther idea of this illumination. 

Several letters passed between the 
parties on this occasion, and General 
Wirion, who having been an attorney's 
clerk> prided himself too much on the 
elegance of his style, not to seize this 
opportunity of shewing off. He begins 
one of his letters to General Scot with 
the importance of a minister of state. 
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L*Inspecteur General de la Gendarmerie^ Vun des 
Commandans de la Legion d*Honneur^ a Men* 
sieur le General Major Sooty PrUonnier de 
guerre sur parole a Verdun, 

VerduD, le 30 Aout, 1806* . 
MoNsiEun LE General^ 

On me trouve toujours dispose il ecoufer le& 
observations, qui me sont fattcs sur les arantages, 
ou sur les inconyeniens d^une piesure, dont il est 
eii mon pouvoir de revo juer, changer, ou modi* 
Her Jcs dispositions, &c. 

And he finishes a very long epistle, cal- 
culated to give the reader the highest 
opinion both of his heart and of his 
head^ with a handsonae complement 
lo these four gentlemen, and with a still 
handsomer one to himself. 

*' QuoiquM en soit, Monsieur le General, je ^ 
ferai suspeodrc Pexecution de I'ordre, dont- il 
s'agit, puisque ce m'cst une occasion de donner 
aux prtsonniers, qui dans la circonstance ont ^t4 
l«s organes de leurs compatriotes, cette nouTelle 
preuve de ma con fiance entiere dans leur carac 
tere, et Icsbons scetioiens qui les animent* 
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<< Je croir ayoir assez prouTc, qu^arec met 
principes, et mon faire on n'avait jamais k re. 
douter Tabus dcs pouroirs, non plus que les ef«< 
fets des prcTenlions ou du caprice. Rien de 
pareil n*est encore arrive, et je ne tolcrerais pas 
CCS ccartes de la part d*aucun de mes surer* 
donnes/' 

Such is the account given hy General 
Wirion of his own administration, and 
of the good behavior of all the people 
in office under him. Such is the stjie 
of his eloquence ; and it must be allowed 
that if he fulfilled not the duties of his 
post^ he cannot plead ignorance or inca- 
pacity in his excuse. 

A month had not elapsed since the 
writing of the above letter^ before Mr, 
Meller, a detenu^ who had always con- 
ducted himself in the most regular man- 
ner, and three officers of the royal navy, 
were treated with unexampled barba- 
rity by some of the gendarmes ; but as 
I happen to have by me a copy of the 
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letter written (o General tViridn upon 
the occasion, it maj be interesting to 
hear Mr. Meller state his own giiev- 
ances« 

18th Sept. 1806. 

Monsieur le Gen era l^ 

I have the honor to inform you^ that while I 
"was amusing myself yesterday afternoon with 
catching larks in the neighborhood of ThierTille, 
together with Messrs. Boycc, Devonshire, and 
Mathias, the village guard, under the pretext 
that we had done harm to a fidd (though the corn 
was already cut), arrested us, and conducted us 
before the mayor and the recorder of the village. 
Having given in our names and habitations, we 
were about to return to the town, when a woman 
ran to inform us that three gendarmes and a 
chasseur a ckeval were in pursuit of some English ; 
ppoQ which we divided in two parties, and went 
to meet them, to know whether they were look- 
ing after us. Mr. Boyce and myself were pro. 
ceeding leisurely on the road homeward, when 
we perceWed two gendarmes, who were coming 
toward us in foil gallop (we were advancing also 
toward them). The horse of one of them was 
near passing orer my body. Had I not made a 
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spriQg aside^ I should haye beeo a cripple for hhj 
if not killed upon the spot'; and yet he conti^ 
nued to cry out, *'&* tu bouges^je te tue.^*^^ 
After many oaths he dismounted^ knocked me 
down with a violent blow, made me rise again, 
and put a rope round mj neck, which he drew 
with such force, that he almost strangled me, 
while he held nearly the following language :— « 
^^ Villain, I will strangle thee. I am going to 
kill thee. Thou cur, I will run my sword through 
thee. If I were the general, I would hare all the 
English shot upon the parade." In short, his 
words would make humanity shudder. In Tain 
I assured him of my innocence, and asked him 
why I was treated in this manner. '' Point de 
questions JB-^, ou hien je te tue. He then holding 
the end of the cord, which was very short, and 
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went round my naked neck, mounted his horse, 
and in our way back to the village he continued 
his imprecations, and gare me from time to time 
a puU with the cord. 

Mr. Boyce was more happy in having foUcft 
into the hands of a more humane man, who 
cried out (as Mr. Boyce has since informed me) 
Xo my conducter^ ^^ Do not beat him, do not do 
him any harm." He also had the moderation to 
listeo to him at last, and finding that we were 
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wtAia the bounds of duty (en regie) began to 
perceiye their error. Having been conducted to 
the Tillage^ we found our two countrymen with 
their hands tied with ropes, and our two gendarmes 
left us all to the care of the third, in order to con- 
tinue their search after the fugitives. 

It is right to inform you, that as I had a hunt- 
ing whip in my hand, and a dog at my heels, and 
as Mr. Boyce had a net under his arm, no one 
could have supposed that we were making our 
escape; butit^ppearslo me, that the gendarme 
who treated me in this manner was actuated by 
a hatred to our nation, and not by any desire of 
doing his duty ; and I may add, that the other 
gendarme, who marched us back to Verdun, far 
from being sorry for the mistake which caused 
our sufferings, wished himself joy, while he was 
talking to the Tillage guard, on an event which 
saved him the trouble of beating about the coun- 
try in such bad weather. Nevertheless he forced 
us, wet as we were, to make a detour in the mud, 
^athe might stop at the ale-house; and obliged 
118 to walk in the middle of the road, though 
there was a foot-path on the side. Permit me, 
Monsieur le Creneraly to seize this opportunity 
of thanking yon for having me set immediately 
%t liberty. Nevertheless I conceive it my duty 
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io gWe yon a circumstantial account of this disa* 
greeablo affair, for I am persuadod that your or. 
ders must bo dictated by justice and humanity • 
and that you would be sorry that those in office 
under you should abuse your authority. 

I have the honor, &c. 
(Signed) John Lon670R]» Meilsr. 

The three officers represented their 
treatment to Captaia Woodriff^ who as 
senior captain of tbS^^tvy, ^xerted him- 
self upon- thisj as upon every other oc« 
casion^ to procure his officers' redress. 
The general answered his letter with 
his usual compliments and protestations; 
regretted that the gendarmes had beea 
sent away on a. distant commission, and 
promised that when they returned they 
should be severely punished. This 
however never took place ; but as to the 
detenu, Mr. Meller, he neither conde- 
scended to ansyver^ nor to take the least 
notice of his letter. 

But can we wonder at seeing such 
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abuses committed by the gendarmerie, 
i^rhen even indifferent individuals were 
suffered to outrage the English with 
impunitjr. On the 8th of May, 1806, 
Mr. Eckford^ of tiie marines, and Mr. 
Hawkey, of tlie navy, were returning 
in the evening with some ladies from 
a dinner in the country ; when Lamelle, 
the apothecary, and another bourgeois, 
rode by in so mad a style, that they 
nearly galloped over one of the ladies. 
Mr. Hawkey cried to them to mind 
^hat they were doing. Exasperated at 
this, the apothecary, who was a re- 
markably 9«tout man^ and who seemed 
heated with liquor, sprung from his 
horse, and rushing on Mr. Hawkey, 
knocked him down, and stampt with 
his heavy boots in his face, so that he 
broke in half one of his fore teeth. 
Before the scuflSc was over, the gen- 
darmes (for it happened close to the 
PmIs gate), being roused by the cries 
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qf the females^ hurried by aod sepa- 
rated Mr. Hawkey from the ruiBaD, 
Had the EngUsbinan been the aggressor^ 
the gendarmes would have arrested him 
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without further ceremony; but though 
all the bye-staoders were crying out 
against the outrage^ and though Mr* 
Hawkey was covered with bloody the 
two bourgeois were suffered by these 
satellites of despotism to mount their 
horses^ and to proceed leisurely to their 
homes. 

The two Englishmen laid the matter 
before General Wirion, who promised 
them his protection^ and that justice 
sbould be done to them ; and their affi* 
davit was made out. Some few days 
after he sent for them^ and after ex- 
patiating on his own impartiah'ty, love 
of justice, detestation of every wrong, 
humanity, and so-forth, he lamented 
that Lambry, the criminal j udge. of the 
town, was birother-in-law to Lamelle; 
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but that in order to procure (hem a fair 
trial he would write to Paris to have 
an extraordinary judge appointed for 
this cause^ and requested them there- 
fore to have a little patience. 

When thej applied a second atid a 
third time^ the general put them off 
from day to day, so that the cause never 
came to a hearing. Probably Wirion 
wished to ingratiate himself with Lam^ 
bry, who^ upon some other occasion^ 
might either countenance or counteract 
any of his projects. 

It is true^ that under the old govern* 
ment the protection of a Due et Pair 
might sometimes screen an offender: 
but there are five hundred provincial 
judges for one Due et Pair> and what 
must we conclude of the state of justice 
in a country where an apothecary 
may commit such an outrage with im- 
punity, because he is related to a pettyr 
fogging judge. In England, were a 
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foreigner^ particularly a prisoner^ 
treated in this manner, the whole neigh- 
borhood would have come forward in 
his defence. 

At Verdun there was one kind of 
justice^ when the English were prose- 
cutors ; another when theywere prose- 
cuted. Though liable to be treated in 
this outrageous manner^ the slightest 
offence on their ride was construed into 
a capital offence. A mere fray in the 
street might be punished as a mutiny ; 
a blow given^ or even returned to a 
Frenchman^ as a state crime. In No- 
Tember^ 1808^ Mr. Rainsford^ for- 
merly in the Horse Guards^ and Captain 
Hawker^ were tried before a tribunal 
composed of French officer^;. The lat- 
ter for having struck a silversmith^ and 
the former because the blow was giveii 
at his house^ into which this trades- 
man had intruded without authority to 
dun some Englishman. I know not 
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the particulars^ but this scuffle was 
considered a mutiny, and the rancor of 
these French warriors^ who sat in 
judgment over them^ to all that is En- 
glish^ was so greats that thej at one 
moment had the idea of eondemnins: 
them to be shot ; but at length, through 
the influence of the Commandant de 
Courcelles, who upon every occasion 
has exerted himself in favor of the En- 
glish, they contented themselves with 
condemning Mr. Rainsford to the fine 
of twenty- five louis and six weeks im- 
prisonment, and Captain Hawker to 
the fine of fifty louis and three months 
imprisonment. 

Since this, an Englishman, whose 
name I have not learnt, has been shot 
for striking a gendarme, who struck 
him first. 

A subsequent transaction, though it 
may make the hair of our countrymen 
stand on end, must not be passed over 
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in silence, but as a veil of mystery en- 
velopes the whole transaction^ they 
must be content with the most probable 
account. However unexampled the 
circumstances^ related by one partji» 
before a tribunal^ they deserve belief^ 
when the adverse party shrinks from an 
examination, and puts into work every 
engine to hush up the matter. How- 
ever delicate the affair^ it ceases to be a 
private one^ when the contriver of an 
infamous conspiracy is screened by peo* 
pie in oflSce^ who consent to act as aid- 
ers and abettors^ it then becomes a^ 
publicj a national concern. 

One evening in December^ 1806^ 

Mr. W asserted over a bottle 

of wine to two or three gentlemen^ that 
he could name an Englishman^ mem- 
ber of the two clubs^ and living in the- 
first circles at Verdun, who in a very 
shojrt time would be accused of an un- 
natural crimen One of the party seem^ 
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ed to discredit the assertion ; another 
defied him to name the offender ; and 
as in some societies at Verdun^ every 
thing both serious and comic \vas de- 
cided bj wagers^ a third betted him 
that he could not name him. In shorty 
the matter passed over, and no one for 
some time thought more about it. 

On Christmas daj^ 1806^ a large 
company vi^ere dining together^ when a 
servant delivered a message to Mr £. 
that Mr. Balbi^ the same notorious 
black-legs who kept the gaming tstble, 
had something of importance to com- 
municate to him at his own lodgings, 
Mr. E*. left the society during the 
dessert^ and went to Balbi's. The ser- 
yant shewed him into a room^ and Bal- 
bi having to his great surprise locked 
the door^ informed him that he was 
accused of an unnatural crime^ and 
that he would be sent off immediately 
to the prison at Bitsche^ if he refused 
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to sign some bills on his banker, for 
five thousand pounds sterling Balbi 
protested that he acted in the affair as 
his friend^ from personal regard ; that 
though he doubted not of his inno- 
cence, yet innocent oi* guilty, the mere 
accusation would be sufiicient to blast 
his character. The yonng man, in- 
stead of bursting from him with indig- 
nation, and running immediately to 
seek the advice arid countenance of his 
friends, had the weakness to listen to 
his arguments ; and, havitig (he fear of 
Bitsche before his eyes, consented at 
length to sign four different drafts, 
which the other produced ready prepar- 
ed, each for thirty thousand francs, 
the whole amounting to the sum of five 
thousand pounds. 

Christmas day being a day of gene- 
ral festivity among the English, Bal- 
bi probably fixed upon it for the exe- 
cution of his scheme; and it is probable 
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that Mr. E. when he was called 
away from the table, was not in a slate 
to consider what he was doing. 

But the next and the following days, 
having had leisure to reflect upon the 
serious consequences of his compliance, 
he assembled his friends, and related 
what had passed. They recommended 
to him to make the whole transaction 
as public as possible, and accompanied 
him to the French justice of peace, be- 
fore whom he made out a proces verbal 
or affidavit, which this officer engaged 
io send to the grand juge or minister of 
justice at Paris. 

Meanwhile General Wirion did eve- 
ry thin^in his power to protect Balbi ; 
he sent to the juge de paix for the 
affidavit, and the juge, though in duty 
bound not to communicate it to any 
one, but to send it to the minister 
at Paris, was weak or corrupt enough 
to deliver it to him. WirioH now atr 
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tempted to take the affair into his own 
hands ; he summoned the parties before 
him^ fnd in some long and tedious exa- 
minations, before which he had pur- 
posely kept them so long waiting to ex- 
fa aust their physical powers, he endea- 
vored to brow-beat and puzzle by cross 
questions Mr. E. and all the wit- 
nesses that appeared in his favor. Bal- 
hi denied the whole accusation. He 
protested that he had never sent to 
Mr. E. Mr. E. had never come to 
his house on that evening ; he had ne- 
ver heard him accused of such a crime, 
lie had never received from him bills to 
ihe'amount of five thousand pounds ; he 
allowed that he had a bill for thirty 
thousand francs, or the quarter of that 
sum ; biit this bill was for a gambling 
debt, and had no relation to the affair 
in question. 

The general toolt every opportunity 
oSf vexing the Englishj who seemed dc- 
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sirous of espousing Mr. E's. cause, 
at the same time that Balbi i;vas left at 
liberty to travel about the country in 
order to seek protection from people in 
authority; for such is the state of jus* 
lice in regenerated France, that no 
cause can succeed there without pro- 
tection. 

By chance one of the company re- 
collected the assertion of Mr. W., and 
he was summoned to one of the la- 
minations to declare whom he meant, 
when he foretold that an Englishman of 
the above description would be accused 
of such a crime. Mr. W* prevari^ 
cated ; at one time he recollected no* 
thing of the matter, at another he de- 
clared that he had made the assertion 
in joke, again he declined giving any 
answer at all. Nothing was brought 
to light, but every one concluded that 
if Mr. E. was guilty, W. must have 
been informed of his guilt; if innocent. 
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W. must have been Balbi's accomplice^ 
perhaps the coatriver of the whole plot. 
No circumstance is so favorable to the 
young man's reputation as the silence 
of W — ; for could W. have convicted 
him of the crime, v^hat could induce 
him not to do so P No one can suspect 
him of remaining silent from motives of 
humanity. He might have cleared him* 
self hy criminating Mr, E. and have 
added, that Balbi aho might have beea 
informed of his guilt, and have at* 
tempted to extort money from him 
on that account; but as to himself, he 
knew nothing of Balbi's projects. 

The principal detenus were so con- 
vinced of Mr. E.'s innocence, that 
they made a point of visiting him, and 
shewing to him every mark of attention. 

Notwithstanding the contrivances of 
the general during several months, to 
smother the matter, Mr. E. and his 
friends determined to bring it before the 
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tribunal, v^hen Balbi offered to com- 
promise ; and one of his agents informed 
one of Mr. E/s counsel (but took 
care to do so without witnesses) that as 
Balbi had given (o General Wirion 
thirty thousand francs (above twelve 
hundred pounds sterling) for his per- 
mission to execute this plot against an 
Englishman, and had been at some 
other expences, he would deliver back 
to .Mr. E. three of the bills if he 
would pay the fourth. Be it remem- 
bered, that he had before declared 
that he had never received the three 
first. This proposition was rejected 
v^ith indignation. Mr. E.'s friends 
had engaged some of the most eloquent 
barristers in France to plead his cause. 
Not only all Verdun, but the whole 
neighbourhood were in expectation of 
the event, when General Wirion, fear- 
mg that the part which he had acted in 
the transaction, would be exposed in 
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the court, just saved himself by an act 
of despotism ; and in June, 1807, a few 
days before the trial was to lake place, 
the young man, and the other detenus, 
who had been active in his favor, were 
ordered off to different towns, without 
being allowed to. see each other before 
their departure. He himself was sent 
to Saar-louis, near Strasburg; one of 
his friends to Tours, a second to Or- 
leanSj &c. Had (hey, from motives 
of health or of choice, requested to 
have the permission to reside at these 
towns, it would have been denied to 
them. Thus all further examination 
into the aifuir has been stopped. 

Balbi, for sometime afterward, con- 
tinued to show his unblushing counte- 
nance at Verdun. W. whose name 
as already related had been omitted 
in the list of the new members of the 
Carron Club, was making a rapid 
fortune by money lending. Though 
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only those who were forced by abso- 
lute necessity, or excited by a spirit of 
dissipation bordering upon madnesft to 
have recourse to his assistance^ conde^ 
scended to speak to him^ like the Usurer 
in Horace, he consoled himself with his 
self- approbation. His conscience was 
in his money-bags. He used to boast 
that .he had acquired ten thousand 
pounds^ and that he intended to double 
the sum. It was whispered^ though 
perhaps unjustly, that he was engaged 
as a spy of the police ; but he was cer- 
tainly favored by the French govern- 
ment ; and it may seem incredible, that 
while so many of the most respectable 
detenus were confined within the walls 
of Verdun, W. was permitted to make 
a journey to Bitsche, and Saat-louis, 
where the victims of extortion of every 
kind were languishing in a prison, in 
order to collect his debts, or make new 
arrangeitients with bis debtors; and 
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to persuade them to purchase any little 
comfort or indulgeuce^ by adding so 
much per cent, to the bills that they had 
already given him. 

In December, 1808, he was tried 
before the tribunal at Metz, on the ac- 
cusation of having altered into six 
thousand livres a draft for one thou- 
sand livres^ which he had from Sir 
Beaumont Dixie, upon Perregaux^ the 
banker at Paris. , If convicted, it was 
supposed that he would have been sent 
tothegallies; but even if criminal^ with 
money in his pockets^ he would not 
have suffered in France^ and therefore 
it is less surprising that he has escaped. 

Balbi, who was some way implicated 
in the affair, made his escape on board 
a privateer to America. 


VILLAS. 


General Wirion made the greatest 
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diflSculty to permit any detenu to sleep 
out of the town of Verdun. In the 
summer of 1804 this indulgence was 
granted to a very few : these as usual 
were his. favorites. *They hired houses 
in the neighboring villages, and of 
course paid more for any ruined cha- 
teau or farm-house during a few 
months than the proprietors at another 
time could expect for a year's rent; 
but they had scarcely been at' the ex- 
pence and trouble of fitting them up, 
when their permission was recalled. — 
One gentleman, among the rest, had 
expended more than a hundred pounds 
upon his house and garden. 

Of all the English one alone was 
permitted to lodge at a neighboring 
village. Humanity might conclude 
that it was some invalid who required 
country air. Was it not some detenu 
who had come to France as a friend, 
who was prepossessed in favor of the 
nation^ among whom he had come to 
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spend his money ? Hospitality might 
conclude this. No ; it was Captain 
Brenton^ the commander of a ship of 
war, in perfect healthy and \¥ho had 
been taken in arms. Such an indul- 
gence to a prisoner of war would be 
not unusual among any civilized na- 
tion ; but certainly^ should it be con- 
fined to either^ a detenu who came to 
France as a guest bad a greater right 
to expect il ; but such is the honor 
and generosity of the French, that they 
have usually treated their friends worse 
than their foes. 

Mr. Sibbald, before these permis- 
sions were generally recalled, was 
lodging in one of the neighboring 
villages, when he had a dispute with a 
medical man, whose bill he found ex- 
travagant. This surgeon, though an 
Englishman, had the honor of attend* 
ing General Wirion, and probably gra- 
tis, for the general paid his bills by 
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exempting his doctors from morning 
appels, allowing them to sleep out of 
town, and other indulgences of this 
kind ; but the general was determined 
thatthough he might hot pay him^ others 
should ; so he sent to the patient an 
order,thatif he refused any longer to sa- 
tisfy him, his license to remain in the 
country should be revoked. 

In the following summer Mr. Don 
and Mr. Watson were permitted to re- 
side at their villas^ and at diOereot 
times other detenus received a like in- 
dulgence. 

When any of these highly favored 
few had a party of friends from town> 
their friends were obliged to hurry 
away from dinner^ and to gallop back, 
perhaps at the risk of breaking their 
necks, in order to reach Verdun before 
the shutting of the gates. No school* 
boy could have been so afraid of arriv- 
ing too late for the bell. Old Etonians 
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in their sixtieth jear were seen hurry- 
ing breathless home^ as they had dode 
half a century before to an eight o'clock 
absence. The free bora Briton trenv^ 
bled at the sound of the curfew. Some 
gentlemen felt so humiliated at these 
restrictions, that they refused all invi- 
tations to the country. Souie few indi- 
viduals preferred remaining for months 
together within the town to the indig- 
nity of delivering their passports to the 
gendarmes at the gate. 

Several ladies resided at their villas^ 
though the general, who might have 
had a spite against their husbands, would 
not permit them to sleep out. At seven 
o'clock their lords and masters were 
obliged to sneak away to town, and 
leave their better halves perhaps to play 
at patience in their absence. 

The general, having the chief profit 
from the theatre, it was understood 
that any detentf mshingio reside ia tke 
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country was to hire a box at the play- 
house. 


FRENCH THEATRE. 

There was a neat little theatre at 
Verduo^ and a tolerable iroop of actors 
arrived soon after our arrival ; but as 
the English were expected to paj dou- 
ble for every things the price was 
raised from thirty sous^ the usual price 
in so inconsiderable a town^ tohalfa 
crown for the boxes ; that of the other 
places was in proportion. 

The second year General Wirion 
took the direction into his own hands, 
and paid the actors^ and consequently 
the performers grew worse and worse^ 
though the entrance-money was not 
lowered. According to their respec- 
tive dispositions^ some of the detenus 
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frequented the theatre in order to pay 
court to the general ; Vhile others re- 
solved to renounce a favorite amuse- 
ment rather than put a sous into his 
pocket. At length it was under- 
stood that the members of the Tally 
Ho! and of the Jockey Club, must 
subscribe to the play, in order to have 
the permission to hunt or race. To 
this they submitted more willingly, as 
the families and individuals who resid- 
ed at (belt villas had agreed each to take 
a box, which cost' half a guinea a re- 
presentation, and there were three re- 
presentations a week. The general used 
to reason thus : '' I am fond of a play, 
you are fond of something else ; if you 
will contribute to my " amusement, I 
will suffer you to amuse yourselves — at 
your own expence." 

The general shewed himself a good 
logician. As many of these subscribers 
had no taste for the theatre^ the co^ 
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medians, particularly in summer, often 
played before empty benches ; and as 
the receipt of the house was the same, 
they grew careless and indifferent, and 
repeated the same piece so frequently, 
that at length th^ real amateurs derived 
no pleasure from the stage. 

When the masters of merchant ves- 
sels were constrained to lodge together 
in companies of ten persons, Aiey were 
visited morning and evening by a gen- 
darme, who read over the roll. Those, 
however, who agreed to subscribe to 
the play, were exempted from this vex- 
atious ceremony. Several paid for a 
seat in the pit the double of the pay 
which they received from the French 
government; and as they understood 
little of the language, they used to 
spend their evenings at the grog-shop. 
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ENGLISH THEATRICALS. 

Thb theatre offered to the detenus a 
resource against their eternal ennui^ and 
some amateurs appeared upon the boards 
whose talents might have appeared to 
advantage upon the pic nic stage at Tot* 
tenbam-court-roadf and though perhaps 
below thd* encomiums frequently be- 
stowed upon them in the Argus, would 
have classed them with the actors in 
most country towns in England. Mr. 
Concannon^ who was the life and soul 
of all the gaiety and fun that reigned at 
Verdun^ was the chief promoter of this 
branch of amusement. His house was 
the green-room, where the parts were 
distributed, the wardrobe arranged, the 
rehearsals performed, and the prologues 
recited. • 

The first play that was performed 
upon the public stage was the Revenge^ 
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Mr. Halpin performed the part of Zan- 
ga. He is an admirer and imitator of 
Kemble^ and not less excellent as an 
actor than as a miniature painter. He 
valued his portraits at twenty-five gui- 
neas, a price which few could afford, 
and from which he never departed., ex- 
cept probably upon one occasion, when 
the future Comtesse Wirion did him the 
honor to sit for her picture. He pro- 
bably exerted his talents con amore, as 
he was working for love, and not for 
money; for this great lady has as little 
idea of paying a painter as a physician, 
though when she requested Mr. Gar- 
land to lend her a carriage, or Mr. D's. 
mistress to lend her a bonnet, or Dr. 
Duke to feel her pulse, or Mr. Halpiii 
to draw her portrait, there would be no 
saying nay. It would haye been as 
dangerous for him to have dedined the 
honor, as it proved to the Duchesse de 
Luynes to have refused to become lady 
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of the bcd'chamber to Madame Buona- 
parte. But notwithstanding his success 
upon ivory, Mr. Halpin seemed more 
flattered with the applauses he received 
upon the boards, and he never was more 
generally or more deservedly applauded 
than on the first night in the character 
of Zanga. 

The second play was Douglas ; the 
third the Beaux Stratagem, The full^ 
ness^ of the house on this last occa- 
sion corresponded with the curiosity of 
the public^ as Mr. Concannon was to 
act ; but as an account of this night's 
performance appeared in the Argus, I 
only need to transcribe it, and add the 
prologue and epilogue. 

Argus, May 4, 1805. 
The Comedy of the Beaux Stratagem was re- 
presented at Verdun on the 17th of April last; 
Never did the house display a greater number 
of fashionables. Eyery scat was bespoken and 
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the pit crowded at the box ptiM* The Prologue 
by Mr. Con — a, wai B^omtfty Mr. H— 1p — , 
and received with tht^ tfpplauBe due to the talents 
and popularity of the Author and Actor. It 
contained many allusions to our present situation, 
and hopes for a speedy release; and compared 
the Verdun Theatre, where grovon gentlemen 
learn to acij to the London Stage and its infant 
Roscius, 

Where Tom Thumb In his teens, 

Ufay kin and ravish fifty Kings and Queens. 

Aim Well was very well performed by Sir Wm. 
C— • Though he trod the boards for the first 
time, he acted his part with ease and dignity. 
Mr. H — Ip— was, as usual, the hero of the 
night, and left it doubtful whether he cicels 
most in Tragedy or Comedy. He was superior 
in his livery as Archer, to his Douglas in his tar. 
tan plaid, but hitherto Zanga in the Revenge is 
his chef d^oeuvre. Colonel T — nd — was inimita. 
ble in Scrub. His costume was perfectly gro- 
tesque. Mr. P — sc — tt was humorous in the 
Inn.keeper ; his figure did* honor to his ale; the 
rough determined brutality of, Gibbet was well 
kept up in by Mr. Le S — f. Mr. Kins — ton 
was a respectable Sullen, both in countenance 
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and air; and if Mr. N — ch — Is was too young 
for Sir Charles Fs^man, youth being the least 
irreparable of faift^. is sore of the Indulgence Of 
the audience. Mr. Cdn-^n, howerer, was the 
favorite of the house; his wig, his snuff.boz, 
and his brogue, insured him the plaudits of the 
gallery, and the critics in the pit and boxes al. 
lowed that this Iri^ priest had never been acted 
so much in character, either at old Drnry, or 
even in Smoek Alley. As a transition to the 
females ; we must notice Mr. T — mp — ^l in Lady 
Bountiful, who, without being embarrassed by 
his hoop and petticoats, acted the country 
squire's Lady of antient times; had judgment 
enough not to overdo his part, and was ridicu. 
lous without caricature. 

The three Ladies showed that they had the 
routine of the Stage. Mr. D — v — s, as Mrs. 
Sullen, was the town Lady of fashion ; the dra. 
pery of her robe, which was elegant and well 
put on, showed her figure to advantage. Mrs. 
F — s*-*r, as the squire^s sister, acted with judg. 
ment: and Mrs. H — tl— n was the sprightly 
bar. maid as Cherry. 

The. Epilogue was written by the Chevalier 
L — wr — ne, whose poems have appeared inprini; 
and whose satirical pen has^ since our arrival 
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here, offended some and amused others. The 
Epilogue was, as might be expected, of a local 
nature ; it was very severe on our Verdun way 
of life, and our young bucks, xsho learn every 
thing in France-^hut French, As a knight of 
Malta, he thought it incumbent on him to be 
very severe on matrimony; but he put the fair 
part of the audience in a good humor, by dis- 
missing them with a compliment — 

They who io life would happiness pursae, 
Must fix OQ wives, who may resemble you. 

It was spoken by Mr. K — m — y, who excels in 
this department of the Theatre; where the Actor 
should rather look, move, and speak as if be 
were in a drawing-room, than on a stage. 

A — X — Y. 


PROLOGUE 

To the Beaux Stratagem. 

Fortune, inconstant as the wind and weather^ 
As her wheel turn'd has jumbled us together; 
Who knows but the coy maid in one turn more 
May quickly cast us on our happy shore ; 
Cherish the hope, and all her frowns to spite, 
Let*s be unanimous and laugh to night. 
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Our zeal and labor too, to please you certain, 
Nay, if you doubt it, peep behind the curtain. 
See Aimweil in his fright quite out of breath. 
Acting, not ale, is Boniface^s death ; 
And in the scene see Sullen silent sit, 
Dreading to find a namesake Hi the pit. 
Gibbet had rather hang than go much further, 
And Foigard swears this comedy *s a murther. 
Oh ! may the devil take such comic sport, 
I told you comedy was not my fort ; 
This manager's a mighty stupid fellow, 
Why don't he make us Hamlet or Othello ? 
To give grown gentlemen these parts so petty. 
There's Scrub and I might pass for Master Betty. 
Archer, a culprit once of tragic name, 
On past indulgence dares not found his claim ; 
Zanga could only by your kindness please. 
Bat who shall teach him how to act with ease ? 
So much foractors-^can our ladies fear — 
The sex must ever find protection here. 
No model aids us from the London stage, 
Unrivall'd, though it shine for youth or age. 
There's Romeo, to the fire of love alive. 
Thirteen years old, and Juliet forty.five. 
There Tom Thumb hero, scarcely in his teens, 
Has kill'd or ravish'd forty kings or queens. 


Our Company can no such prowess boast, 
We mangle, or disfigure them at most ; 
One comfort is, in manhood, or at school, 
We're old and young enough to play the fool ; 
Audience and actors in their turn betray it, 
You who look on, •as well as we wlio play it. 
For instance, iiow, one lesson wisdom taught, 
** Stir not from home," and yet we all arc caught. 
Will gravity release us? we say, no ! , 
Hush then, ye critics, let good humor fiow^ 
Propitious advocate! out cause it pleads. 
If beauty smiles — our Stratagem succeeds. 


EPILOGUE 


To the Beaux Stratagem. 

ENTER ACTOR READING A PAPER. 

What speak this Epilogue ?— the thing^s too bad. 
The man who wrote it must be worse than mad ; 
And he who'd speak it must have lost his senses. 
Hear how the execrable stuff eommeoces. 
^^ An antieat Mute from Anna's f olden age'' — 

(Flings away the paper. } 

Confound this Anna, hiss her off the stage. 


About her golden age, why make this futs? 
The present age is good enough for \is. 
Onr wives and husbands, and our belles and beaux 
Are jast the 8ame-*we'Te only chang*d our 

clothes : 
Oar beauties too as many charms possess, 
Tho' they no more are strait-iac'd as Queen Bess : 
Our ancestors, 'tis true, were firm as rocks. 
But are not we the chips of the old blocks ? 
And, tho^we*Te cast our swords and bags aside, 
Yet still our bosoms glow with British pride. 
Our square-toed cayaliers no more are seen 
In the long periwigs of Prince Eugene; 
Yet something more we know of polish'd life. 
For one wig now may serre both man and wife. 
To Rouge and Noir if any here will roam. 
And leave his better half to yavrn at home, 
I^et him beware, when reeling home to bed. 
The budding honors of poor Sullen'shead. 
And you, young rake, who thoughtless, light, 

and gay, 
Contrire to turn the night into the day, 
And driiik, and game, and gallop life away. 
You, whom no counsel teaches to retrench. 
You who in France learn ev'ry thing— but 
French, 

VOIm I. IC 
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Takcftora owr play a hint — and who^d refuse, 

A nvholesome lesson from an antient muse ? 

» 

Think not by suicide to eiid your pains, 
Nor, if you've any left, blow out your brains« 
From Gibbet, or from Aimwell, you may learn 
To giye to your afiiurs a better turn ; 
Ilayc all your projects, all your plans miecs^rried, 
You can, at last, be only hangM or married ; 
Upon the highway you may risk your life, 
O^ pour le pis alkr may take a wife* 

(The manager having called the actor aside, he re. 

turns laughing.) 

Ladies, a word — our green- room's in alarms, 

Our port's Yanity is up in arms, 

That I should substitute my rhymes for his $ 

He curses my propensity to quiz, 

And sends i^e forth to eat the words I &poke. 

Words Toid of meaning, utterM in a joke. 

And, lest your frowns shall drive him to desp^r, 

I, in his name, most solemnly declare. 

That they who wou'd the path of bliss pursnci - 

Must fix on spouses who resemble you. 

The surplus of tlie receipt was in* 
tended for the poor detenus, and under 
this idea no one refused to pay five sbil- 
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lings for a seat ia the boxes^ though 
double the sum paid for a French pl9«y. 
Yet, ^s the society^ after hiripg the tjb^* 
atre and decorations, buying dresses, 
and paying some of the actors and a^* 
tressed, prompters^ and candle-snuffers > 
among the poorer detenus, ^ere oblig- 
ed to pay to the French poor at Verdua 
the droits des indigens (which is a 
fixed sum> or per centage paid for each 
performance^ on every theatre in France^ 
to the poor of the town ; and which, by 
the bye^ may be no improper way of 
raising a poor tax)^ the British detewut 
received but little assistance from the. 
undertaking. 

This consideration^ however, was not 
sufficient to discourage another set of 
detenus from attempting a play as a spe<- 
culation. Being in indigent circum- 
stances^ the emoluments were to have 
been for themselves; but being little 
known in the fashionable circles at 
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Verdun, no one had any curiosity to 
see them, and they acted to empty boxes. 
The next day the French manager de- 
manded payment for the hire of the 
holase, dresses, &c. but they, not being 
able to satisfy him, suffered severely for 
their ill-success; for General Wirion, 
always happy in an ppportunity to in- 
dulge the ferocity of his nature, ha4 
these unfortunate sons of Thespis march- 
ed off to Bitsche, where they continued 
for a considerable time in durance vile. 
Two of them were accompanied by their 
wives ; and these married couples were 
obliged to sleep in the same rooms with 
the other male prisoners. 



FETES. 


At Verdun some fStes were gireo^ 
which will not only make an epoch in 
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that dull provincial town, but would 
make a sensation in some capitals on the 
continent. Thirty years hence, the nior 
tber will relate to her daughter of the 
deaux jours de Verdun^ which she will 
regret together with her own. She will 
recollect her having celebrated the 
prince's birth-day at Mr. Concannon's ; 
her having had an indigestion from the 
fSte at the EvechCj and her having 
figured at the masquerade ; for without 
doubt, the one that was given at Ver- 
dun will be called the masquerade par 
Bxcellence. 

Though prudence flight have whis- 
pered to our free* spirited countrymen 
the absurdity of squandering their mo- 
ney^ when no one knew what might be 
hi$ wants on the morrow; though reflec« 
tion must have represented to them that 
nothing called upon persons so infa- 
mously arrested to do the honors of their 
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country to'^hcir oppressors ; yet it in- 
spired the French with the highest idea 
ofthe wealth of Great Britain ; though, 
perhaps, even this was doing themselves 
no service, as it was onlj inviting the 
people in office to squeeze them the 
more. How differently isituatefd were 
the Austrian and Prussian officers at 
Nanci and Chalons, to whom now and 
then Monsieur le Maire, and Monsieur 
le Prefet gii\e a dinner out of charity. 
All the Frenth papers were full of the 
magnifleent fStes given hy the English 
at Verdun. 

Of Mrs. €pucannon*s f€te to celebrate 
the prince's birth-day, the following ac- 
count appeared in the Courier, 26th 
ofSeptember, 1805. 

Private letter from Verdun *22rf Aug. 

*^ We hare had a grand f^te giTen here t)D the 

12th instant in honor of the Prince of Wales, by 

Mrs. Concannan. Her cards were sent out to 

one hundred and twenty persons, in the same sty la 
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as in London. The company met at tea^ and were 
condacted into a large room, fitted up as a the* 
Mtre^ where a little piece adapted to the occasion 
was perfonned by Englishmen. It was inter- 
mixed with French parts, which were performed 
hy the regular actors of the theatre, and a Terj 
-bttmorons epilogue, written bj Mr. Coneannod^ 
was spi^ken after it. The play lasted till twdre, 
when three supper-rooms, with two tables in 
each, were thrown open. The tallies were co«^ 
T^red with eyery thing which the season could 
produce, and the most renowned wines in France* 
Abont two o'^clock the bail.room was ready ; and 
the ladiea and those gentlemen who wished to 
dance kept .up country .dances^ reels, and cotiT* 
lions, till six in the morning. The gentlemen 
who wished to remain at table kept drinking 
and singing till the same hour, excepting some 
few who got round the hazard table. Captain 
Prescot sung a yery hamorcMis song, which ter- 
minated with this chorus^ 

May we soon arrive on the banki of the Shannooy 

So here*t to the health of Mrs. Concanoon. 

• ■■ 

At six we were summoned to the faireakfast.rooni, 
where tea and coffee kept us till seven, when wis 
all retired to our beds^ to be up by two to go to 
the races. 

II 4 
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^' Drcssxs. — ^The ladies were dressed tti a styl^ 
mujch beyond what was eTeo sceo at Mrs. Ctmi 
caDion's great roats in London : the prepara- 
tions occupied them a month before, and ertry 
town in France, and eten In Germany, were laid 
voder contribation. Among the most conspi. 
CQOus was the Honorable Mrs. Cliye, who wore 
a Vandyke diadem profusely set round with 
jewels, and the Honorable Mrs. Annesley, who 
wore a dress which cost at Paris one hundred and 
£fty guineas. Mrs. Con cannon had a beau tiftd 
bird of paradise feather, which cost twenty.fire 
guineas." 

Though the above account is tole-' 
jrably just, we must deduct from it a few 
exaggerations regarding the ladies dress^ 
which would almost qualify it for the 
Wonderful Magazine. The ladies did 
every honor to the fSte that fancy could 
devise. White and gold^ and white and 
silver muslins^ embroidered with flowers, 
were generally worn ; and almost every 
head-dress consisted of three ostrich fea- 
thers^ in imitation of the prince's crest; 
but yet is it probable that only a few 
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iovma in Frauce^ aod none in Germany^ 
had the honor of contributing to their 
toilets. 

The above-mentioned song^ written 
by the Chevalier Lawrence, was as 
follows : 

You ask. for a song, though I caanot tell whjj 
For 7011 all most well kop w that no songster am I; 
Bat once in a way I will trjto be citU, 
And should I displease you^ then go to the def iL 

A song for hislBfnpper each poet may sing^ 
But I wasiuTited to eat, not to sing; 
Atid> faith, I to-day in no comfort could dme, 
My wife wra^ so anxious to make herself fine# 

<^ My dear Mr* Prescot, how much I desire 
A wig from our opposite neighbor Maguire-^" 
^^ Confound your Tagiiries, of wigs I am sick. 
The man is too wise to sell wigs upon tick, 

m 

For these many days past yo|i hare made such 

a bustle, 
I tbooght you would en^y the shop of old Hus<r 

' sell, 
And from morning till night you did nothing but 

look 
In the Journal des modes — whereas your cookery 
book 2" 
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^^ Now pTJly hold your nooseiud,*' replies my 

fond wife^ 
^' And look like a gentleman once in your life ; 
Put on your white neckcloth^ and take your 

cock'd hat, 
Or thel^dies will cry out — what fellow Is fhat?*' 

My wife I obey'd like a good married elf, 

And passing the ^boking-glass bo Wed to my self 9 

And%^ jumped in* the carriage, no deyii drove 

faster, 
The "hdrses of Jennings less pleas'd ihan tlidr 

master. 

Aj I entered the room, I was always a booing, 
Add I said to myself, this is mighty fine doing, 
Andlwish'd that Qeeen Charlottehad given her 

dear 
Three'httndredaiid-«ixty.ife Princes a year. 

When the robbery appeared, I could not help 

belictifig 
That ^any among them were bred ap totfaleyitig; 
You applauded one Halpin, butmay I be curs'd. 
If a certain Tom Prescot was not much the first.. 

But now the good toast-master's given his text^ 
To George on the throne, and to Georgy the 

next; 
Let's fancy ourselves on the banks of the Shannon^ 
And each fill a bumper to Mrs. Concannon. 
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Skit e\reii amid the fedtivUy #r the 
sight, some Testiges of captivity ap- 
peared. The detenuSj like Damocles at 
the royal banquet, were seated with a 
•word hanging over their heads. Ge- 
neral Wirion, with his memento-mori 
eountenance^ like the guest ia Jjewis's 
ballad^ spread a gloom oyer those who^ 
•at near him ; nor till he had taken his 
^eat at the gaming-table in a distant 
apartment could the carousing party 
give loose to their merriment. The 
hazard-table was^ as usual^ kept hj 
the licenced gamblers from the Paris- 
bank. The Eaglifh were not^ eyen 
on this night, permitted to lose their 
B3oney among themselves. The Grand 
Nation must have its share in the pluiK 
der^ and General Winkm^ not content 
with winning at the bank^ received five* 
louis extraordinary for licencmg the- 
game. 

The f£te ttt the £yeehe> or Baches 


lor^bitll, given i)iy soioe of the.prtdet. 
pal single mea, to return the civiliUes 
vhich thej had received from the fami- 
lies^ was equally splendid and well 
conducted. It took place on the 19th 
ofMarcb^ 1806^ at the palace of the 
ancient Bishops of, Verdun^ which^ as 
Verdun has ceased to be a see, had 
been converted into a senaiorie, or re- 
sidence of a senator^ acting as a kind of 
lord lieutenant ; but the senator being 
absept^ he h^d granted to these gentle- 
men the iisc.of his palace for the night. 
The apiLttcnentf^ and particularly the 
supper hall^ which was formerly a ban* 
qiietiDg-topm> worthy of a prince bi- 
shop of tho holy Roman empire, were 
elegantly decorated. The table pro- 
duced every delicacy^and rarity whidi 
could be procured far and \vide. No 
txpence was qigred in the wines^ nor 
.were the ladies behind hand in their 
toileits. In shoft, the tout ensemble 
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irfPered a ravishing gpectacle. A sirto- 
get would have mistaken it for a fSte 
to celebrate some victory^ and not an 
entertainment given by a number of 
captives in the house of bondage. Se- 
veral of the French oflBcers quartered 
ill the town were present^ and feasting 
at the expenceof thesame detenus, who> 
had they been in wantj would only have 
received from the Great Nation three 
sous and half a pound of bread a 
day. Many of the French inhabitants 
were invited ; but as it was known that 
Madame Wirion was to be there^ none 
of the cidevant noblesse accepted the 
invitation. Yet other beauties graced 
the solemnity with their presence. Fdr 
instance^ Madame Wirion had intimat- 
ed her desire^ that Madame Antoine> 
the apoHiecary's wife^ should not be for- 
gotten. Yet the old buccaneer remaiil- 
ed the queen of the fSte. When sup- 
per was announeed^ she was conducted 
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to the place of honor^ ^here she sat like 
a blooming eastern bride on the right 
hand of the president; but he, more 
fortunate than Alexander^ being placed 
between the two most distinguished 
ladies of the two nations^ divided his 
attention between the daughter of an 
English peer^ and the wife of a French 
thief- taker. 

Mr. Dalyel, and Mr. Innes of the 
navy, gave during the following winter 
a most elegant ball and supper, which 
lasted all night: the absenee of Ma- 
dame Wirion contributed not a little ta 
the gaiety and good humor of the en- 
tertainment, and enabled some of the 
most distinguished families to accept 
the invitation. The fSte lasted all 
night, and severarl of the detenus, a» 
if loth to quit the festive scene, stole 
eflPto the morning appel at nine o'elodc^ 
fttrd returned to breakfast wkh the la- 
dies. After supper^ Mr. Temple sung 
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the detenu's song, written by the 
Chevalier Lawrence. 

DETENU'S SONG- 

-I We Bjitons,w«'rc no need to blush 

At our unworthy yoke, 
Oar foes should blush, tho^ we may sigh, 
The laws of hospitality 

We Britons never broke. 

Though we^re unable to defend 

Our altars and otir fires, 
Our friends at home are still the saAe, 
To honor true, and hdrs to fame, 

And worthy of their sires. 

Though here detain'd 'gainst er'ry law, 

Of many a joy bereft, 
With conscious pride we still kdtance, 
' We are not citizens of iFrance ; 

Our l^no* still )is left 

Our confidence our Otily cHme, 

Our foes must own us true ; 

And think, if pris'ncrs thus we HyIb, j 

So nobly act, so freely give, 

If free what should we do. 

But should we e^er be doom'd ag^n 
To breatht our natal air^ 
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We wisely tten will staj at homey 
While wretched exiles forced to rpao^ 
May find protection there. 

To keep the memVy of our wrongs, 
Wc*ll meet then CT'ry year^ 
And warn the traT'leri not to place 
His friendship in so false a race 

As those who kept us here. 

Why Ttstt France? onr gen'rons youth 
A mushroom court should shun ; 

Paris to Petersburgh has fled. 

The lily lifts its drooping head 
Beneath a Russian sun. 

Each gale from France to us shall seem 

A pestilential breath ; 
llirhile shipwreck*d seamen dread to land^ 
ATOid the lahospitable strand, 

And risk a watery^death» 

B«lif we needs must trarel^ we 

Will pass beyond the Rhine ; 
The Swede and Bane may be believ'd) 
The honest German ne'r decei^'d^ 
He's gen'rotts as his wine. 

At Berlin science holds her court^ 
By royal Frederick crowo'd ; 
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And Dresden boasts tlie polishM arts ; 
And open doors and open hearts 
Are on the Danube found. 

And we>e at home where. Brunswick sprcadil 

Uer hospitable board ; 
And where at Weimar all the nine 
Behold the classic lanrel twine 

Around the feudal sword. 

But the annals of captivitj^ had cer- 
tainly never produced a masquerade till 
the 6th of Feb, 1807, when one wa» 
given at the expenceof four gentleoieo, 
two of whom were true prisoners of war, 
the others detenus; but at what ex^ 
pence it would be difficult to say« Noiie 
of Lord Barryroore's fStcs at Wargravc 
could have surpassed it in eclat, or cdtM 
have made half the sensation' in the 
county of Berks, which this made in t|b^e 
town and environs of Verdun. One of 
the largest hotels was decorated to tbp 
very foot of the staircase with festoons 
of flowers, devices, illuminations, &c. 
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J*o describe the banquet, eostumes^ and 
characters^ would be to give the descrip- 
tion of a scene present to the imagina- 
tion of every one who has seen a n^as- 
querade. 

One mask was inimitable as a negro ; 
another made a most capital tajlor. 
Some changed their costume^ and ap- 
pfeared successively in different charac- 
ters. All the English ladies^ and the 
principal French families were invited. 
The sapper was sumptuous, the tablea 
laid out in different rooms ; and th^ 
ONDpaoy remained for a regular break- 
fast. The whole passed with the great* 
est gaiety. Every thing was ccHiducted 
with propriety^ and when Punch and 
Harlequin retired at noon day to their 
lodgings, the peasants, who were return- 
ing from market^ inquired with sur- 
prise if that year there was a second 
carnival. 

The fSte given in 1807 by the Welch 
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on St. David's day, at which about for- 
ty persons were present^ under the pre- 
sidence of Colonel WiiliamSj who sat 
under a canopy decorated with the 
prince's crest and motto^and who did the 
honors with infinite grace^ would have 
iuerited a longer notice;^ had it not beefi 
so completely eclipsed by the entertain^ 
meat given by the Irish on the festival 
of their patron. The ganals of St« Pa- 
trick could never have recorded a more 
sumptuous banquet. Mr. Watson^ who 
was president^ had a viee^presidcnt and 
four stewards uodor btm. About eighty 
persons sat down to dinner at a louis 
the person ; but such was the hospita- 
lity of our Hibernian neighbors, that 
the whole was at the expence of about 
a third of the company, who entertained 
their friends from the Severn, the 
Thames, and the Tweed. The dancing 
saloon of one of the coffee- houses was 
entirely filled with an immense table in 
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the form of a double ][, at the head of 
which sat the president^ under a green 
canopy^ decorated with the Irish Harp^ 
and motto^ Erin go Bragh, elegantly 
painted by Mr. Hatpin. The invitation 
had been printed on green cards, i^ith 
the same motto and device. It would be 
needless to say that no expenee was 
spared either in the kitchen or cellar. 
A quantity of claret arrived from Bour- 
deaux^ at a price enormous in France, 
seven livres and a half the bottle. An 
Irishman^ who in his way to India had 
been taken by the French, and sent to 
Verdun^ was a perfect master of tb« 
Irish bagpipes. A number of songs were 
sung : the following were written for 
the occasion. 

SONG 

BT THE CHETALIER LAWRBNCE^ 
Recited by the President. 

I sing of a Saint, whether Irish or Scot, 
Let the doctors decide, for I case not a jot ; 
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Tho* the legends declare, that the comieal bkdt 
Was a Scotchman by birth, an apostle by trade. 

Sing Ball^nomona ora. 

Like ourscl?e6 the good Patrick in France was 

detained, 
But like a true Christian he never complained, 
For the son of the church, by permission divine, 
Was a pris'ner at Bourdeaux, the country for 

wine. 

At lei^th when he was from confinement re« 

leas'd, 
He heard the poor Irishman wanted a priest, 
So he pray'd that the Pope wouM declare him 

his vicar. 
And he freighted bis ship with some hogsheads of 

liquor. 

When to Ireland he came, the idolaters run 
To see how he preached from the top of a tun, 
And tho' he had scarcely converted a sinner^ 
When the sermon was ended^ he ask'd them to 
dinner. 

'Twas then that his tenets were best understood, 
All parties agreed that his table was good, 
And tho' for the cross they might not care a 

carrot, 
They all had a taster for his excellent claret. 


He fibew'd tbem a Shamrock^* ^^ My honies you 


see, 


The leaf it is one, and the leaf it is three ;*' 

To tbem t'^s^s all one ; but they're fall of di* 

▼inity, 
They fall on theic. knees, and they worship the 

Trinity. 

He-ceas'd not to preach, und they ceased not to 

tope, 
Till they were in a trim to acknowledge tbe 

pope ; 
So out of his knapsack a parchment be pulls. 
And they drink to thQ infallible maker of bulls* 

They ask'd of the apostle but one bottle more. 
And they burnt all the idols of Woden andThor^ 
To the Druids no longer they gave any quarter, 
The jjMivH wretches drank noUiing but water* 

Thus acted the saint for the good of his soul, 
The pope made him bishop, and gare him the 

stole; 
For his holiness judged him a worthy divine, 
Who taught us the first to turn water to wine. 

■ I > ■ — — ^ I I l» ■ I III _^— — ^M»^ 

^ The honor paid to the Shamrock in Ireland 
is in consequence of this ingenious use which St. 
Patrick made of it to explidn tbe Trinity •--^ee 
bis Life in the Catholic Calendar. 
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To all loTers of claret his mem'ry is dear. 
And his faithful disciples unite ey^ry year. 
Where'er they may be on the land or the ocean, 
Saint Patrick's an object of constant derotion. 

We therefore entreat, that whate'er their creed. 
Our friends from the Severn, the Thames, and 

the Tweed, 
To Sidnt Patrick would empty their glass with« 

out blinking, 
And where could they find such a patron for 

drinking? 

For the apostle was sure for a toastmaster bred, 
Tho' he drank like a fish, be wou'd ne'er lose hiB 

head, 
'Tie therefore his picture displays him at ease 
With his head in his mouth swimming over the 

seas. 

So now to conclude, I will give you a toast, 
May we all soon depart for the opposite coast^ 
May we meet no disasters when ve're half seas 

over, 
But bring back oar heads safe and sound into 

I>OTer; 
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SONG, 

JVritten and Sung h^ Sir Williau Co^^per, 

Ye Sons of St. Patrick, true Irish bojs nam'd^ 

For good humor, for mirth, hospttality fam'd, 
You all lore the man, and you all must with me 
Feci the loss of our poet of Donaghadee*, 

Sing Balhfnomonu qro, 
Oh Tadi/^s the poet for me. 

The deTil once busy, that brought h\fn to France, 
To the Court of Vienna has led him a dance; - 
Poor Tady to travel so little inclined, 
Hus left cabin, relations, and pigs far behind. 

Of bad wine and bad living he sorely complains, 
Looks back on his prison, and sighs for his chains, 
His jc^es and his fun he's obliged to forego. 
And has never once laugh'd since he left the depot. 

Oh had he been here what tales he'd have told, 
Of Prussia bedevil'd, and towns bought and sold) 


* Mr. CoBcannpn, whose absence was to much 
regretted at every convivial partjr^ iMMrii^ re« 
ceived permission to reside at Yimum^ wrota 
to his friends at Verdun, thai ke (tuiMl duU €»# 
pital so dull, that he repented of bis fcufiog left 
the depot. 
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How ptadets feliat the sound of the drurat, 
'Cause the cits and their wives were afraid of the 
bombs. 

How some peopIe^s plans hav^ been damnably 

cross 'd| 
By streams without water, and thaws without 

frost ; 
How thdr cannon unluckily stuck in the bogs, 
Tho' 'twas no such bad place one wou*d reckon 

for frogs. 

Then such winter campaigning was ne'er knowii 
before, 

» 

Where thousands are slain, and they write down 

a score; 
Hop, step, and a jump, it is nought but a span, 
From Paris to Pultusk and Pretisish Eglan. 

« 

How a Rnss-man, it seems, tho' youMi think it 

a farce, 

Will run leagues with abayoiict stuckin his 

But hush! here the muse shuts her mouth in (he 

dumps, ' 
For ki.VerduR her wings arc dipt close to (I^e 

StlMnfMI* 

But irtie'dturn in a rage, having lately perus'd 
Some lines,* where all poetry's laws are abus'd, 

ft 
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^here the writer too tlmSd to snurl or to bark, 
lake SI true-bred assassin hiis struck is tbedaii, 

Iti the metre of Simkiir, ia rhymes without wit, 
'Notaslngte godd point, not » wbhnsieal Ut^ 
With a Yenomous^tongue b^ has'jared to^cAet^t 
On the sex« the dear sex ! be ws^s born to protect* 

What a£eld lor oar muse! Mho a<B^«r odfie-ln 

^r Ufe . : ; . 

.Caused a blush on the cheek of^nv^.^ 

wife; 
uch ! such vici^ification she ncrer could leam« 
Foraback.bitingmase is a lousy <fdncern< 

But in truth such productions are not worth her 

paina, 
Tho' her true Irish blood boib with rage in Jicr 

Teins, 
Y0O9 my boys, then she greets, having tidc» her 

spell, 
Drinks a b umper to Erin — and wishes her wc^l* 


^- i 


?» - 
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«This alludes to an abnsire poem which Kad lafe. 
]y been ciruUted at Verdun, with the mostbusy 
malice, and which contained the most cruel Md 
.unmerited satire against our countrywomen. 
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The f<»lk>wiDg soug u « pirodj upon 
« papular ballad among the IrUb retialt^ 
and cpoaequently a &vorite .uriih- all 
who %er6 illrdiapaflad to the BriliA 
government i and many persons, by no 
means participating their sentiments^ 
"were induced by the melody of the tune 
to call for it upon every occasion. This 
- colttiderattoii inspired the Chevalier 
Lawrence with the idea of parodying it, 
whicb waa turning against ,the enenay 
their own arms. This parody, bowevcif , 
had been judged too severe figj^iiist our 
oppressors $ aqd ^Xr. Pjrescot bad cau- 
tiously resoKed to suppress it.; but in 
*• tfaewdstof the contiviality of the ban- 
quet, surrounded by his free-born coun- 
frymen, he overcame his fears, and ven- 
tored to sing it. It is remarkable that 
l>efpfeayear had eUp^ed Mr., .P> vi^s 
sent to a fortress, and was nearly in tbe 
situation the description of which his 
fine \oice had rendered so pathetic. 

n2 
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THE CAPTIVE 6F ERIN. 

Iv Um dongooQ of Bit3cheii poor captive of Brhi 
Lamented his fate as he lay on the straw) 
He wept for his ioWy^ to Frikice when repairingf 
When he hop^d it the comitry ot juslioe aMl la«r. 
Tho^ the dajr^star was hid from his eye's lui^ 4f?^r 

He thought of his own natal isle of the qc^q^ .- 
Where oft in *he $re of his youthfql emotion. 
He sung Uie bold anthem of Erin go br^gh, 

^^ Ah eucely," he ciied, ^^ to *dui. .imoceot 

stranger, 
The hordes of thedesert less barh'foua wiinld be; 
But could I imagine my freedom in itoigor, 
Who came to a nation that cail'd Itself fre&?" 
In the gloom pf a "prison Tcount the sad hours, 
And^langifisfa in vain for the sweet shady bowers, 
Wheie my frientji crown the harp> with the wiM- 

woren flowers, 
That grow on the green fields of gringo bragh. 

While thc^ by .theii" cabins rejoice in %ha wild 

wood, 
I mournfully write my sad tale on the wall; 
Ah! where is the mother that nurtnr*d my child. 

hood ? 
Her counsels too late to my mind I recall. 
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^ Ah boir.caii the straiig^r^'' etcUiio'4 my fond 

mothi^r) 
^ Caafido ia the French) Who havA muiderei 

' eftch other, 
Nor spared ia their f urj or Jister or l)f«ther ? 
Ntt» aatber remala ia sweet Erin go Urt^J"^ 

Eriftj my country, tho' treftch'roualy takeo^ 
III my dreams I revi&it thy sea»beaten shore; 
Bu^ a1a«! In afar fi^ref^ land I avtaken, 
And sigh for those friends whom I nc^er shall 

xa^i more, 
fiat' should I retiirn, snre mj sufPrlngs W0uld 

teach me • 
To .sta]!^ in a land where. 00 gendaffine .QDuId 

reach roe^ . ■ , ■■ ^ 

No sf>y could aocuse, and no traitor impeach me. 
For we have no serpents in Erin go bn^h. 

Each selfish desire on my dcath.bed suppressfng, 
For my country shall btf the last breath^that I 

draw. 
Erin, acaptlre bequeaths thee his blessing; 
Land of my forgathers, Erin go bragk. 
When my pulse beats no more, when my heart's 

without motion. 
Green be thy fields, sweetest isle of the O^ccao^ 

N 3 
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A"<i tliy haVp^triking hitAs ifa&U stng foUA wUh 


V « I 


We hai[B qdIv cited these two ehfer* 

taiomeats ea account of the eclat yiiiH 

■ - ' - ■ . . . , • . ' 

iriich they were conducted. The same 
festivals bad, from our first deieotion, 
been u$uall y kept, but in a more mode- 
rate way, and prpbably thej will neter 

' ' ■ ' ■ * 

f afitt unnoticed over the bf ad^ of the 
4ct€nus till the happy day of their de- 
livery 7 but on ftc^count of th^ low st^te 
of the finances of those still remaining 
St Verdun^ they will in all probability 
rather be repasts of good fellowship^ 
tiian feasts of splendor. 

In the winter of 1808^ some of the 
detenus baid agreed to give a subscript 
tion ball. Th6 co^pany^ among wbom 
were many of the French inhabitants, 
were assembled. Mr. Timothy Smith 
was master of the ceremonies. Jusrt 
a$ fhe fiddles were about to strike up 
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a l)6dy of geod^rmts came by the order 
of the general, Tvho was piqueii that 
Madame Wirion bad not bMn ia;? ited» 
and threatened^ that if the compaay re- 
tired not immediately^ they would cun^ 
duct Messieurs les Jnglais to the cita* 
del. There was no idea of disobeying ; 
but the French families wcf c sq dia^tt- 
ed^ that they made a pointy each ta iis 
turn, to give a ball to the detenus. Tim 
the general could not prevent, and tj^ 

these entertainmento Madame Angnty ait 

• » • " ' -. . , 

the French used to call Madame Wirioc^ 
from the character pf a vulgar womaii. 
in a French comedy^ was pointedly not 
invited. 
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MONEY LENDERS, USURERSi 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT.' 

Soon after the arrival of the defenms 
at Verdun^ the public cryer^ with beat 
of. drum^ forbade the inhabitant& ta 

ii4 
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trust tfa^Dfif ; !^ flbat fiif stim^ Utot ihet^ 
was no idea of iirfedttog*afl EnglUibAKifer 
for dOft. M^anwbire'YBe hixuM^UJbU 
was^ estebl'isbed iinder fbe protetttoft of 
the genera)^ aiid every templatiotilb^i*- 
travttgance thrown intotbelr^Ay; * ^ A 
swarm of Jews, bdtH df tb* toW Witt 
neigbb(mirg departments, birt'][)attitri^ 
birly flrotti Strasborg, and a gang dTtfid^ 
'rttf lenders and ustirers froiii all pkrb MP 
Frai^eei bei^frt t^e^'BngHsb upoii ereiry ' 
occasion. Tbey used to offer tlyfi'^JeS 
vfees' in tlie atrti- cbamber 6 f tbti ^iihing 
tnbU, fbtbe lobby at1he play-hoiise/ % 
tbe^ public street, hay, in' the very ^uutxl. 
rootti, vibere tbe prisoners apprfeared 
twice a day to writetbeirnamies in tbe 
appel book.' Many yonng ihien >vefe 
lieeA to drop into the gaming-'room at 
'TOfdhfgbt,«tlwo, four, sii o'clock in tbe 
nilimrttig, and beSng h^attd with liquor, 
"iMuid ^t&ke all the ibbaey that they bad 
about tbeniat a throw. The usurers. 
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\^o bad freqAiently a $h ^^ iQ tbe bsm^ 
c^atimied tQ suppljr tb^m laritU moxiey as 
they \p9t^ sofoeiime^ without beiug $uf« 
ficieis^y.fober.tokaow.tQ what amount; 
aod be£6f e ^y quitted thfi rpoos; ihay 
firere re^uireiUp . i(ign,tbc . ack^w.l€4gr 
iQents,\\jiicii the iQ9oey- leader sc^rri^d 
about tbetn rqadjr for sigoaturei, a^d 
irbjcjii tbej of teo signed witbi^ut beia^ 
ucq^MfiMited.witfavor being able to r^^eot 
ugof} the t^f poa v^l^€rb ^ould b,9. e9* 

, Tbe next day . l)^fore the ffati^nt was 
perfectly sober, tb^mpBeyrleydcr would 
fall for pajn^ent, er for ab^f upoQa 
banker. Tba .money-lenderi^ weris ge-; 
nerally in a confedef f cj>, . so tb;it if ^e 
of the league bad for the^um of pqe 
hundrcdJouis received a bill upon Eog- 
}an4 ^^ ^^^9 .thiee, five hundred 
pqupds^ he passed it,, to a sectcind,or 
^jrd persffi^, w|iq wf re ready to %Yf^v 
tbaV they had givefi the real yajjie £pr 

i 
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jit; and that if tlie origidU traiiiacti^A 
iiad been viutioufi, thej kfiew flothii)^ 
of the matter. It i^ss not tbeic affair^ 

Hht most moderate inf ^r69t vrbicb the 
mbney^lenderii at Y^rdun required 
wai two per cent, per fnftntji, or tvv;eAtj- 
roar per cent per jenr; though mo- 
ney had been frequently lent at thedon^ 
Ble or treble of that intercut, ^vhie de^ 
fefius ai present (180^ haTejgiyiin ac-»^ 
RtiO\ir]edgments Ipr a thousand prounds> 
though they may pot haye received 0ne, 
iv^6y or three hundred pounds; btitth^ 
inferest bafl swelled to this iimo|int ift a 
^oQple of yes^rs. Others Owq ^tpro* 
sent ten thousand pound9 fof the origin 
naf talue received of one ^oui«nd» 

All the tricks and artifices described 

«»■ . ^» .i ... .»,.«#<•»* 

by {he HeWetfr in the School fnr^dte. 
dal ^^te pfactised by ^faff mooejrl AiMf-; 
^^ P»*e j^oliD^ tDftti tinder a«c . g»J^ 
& bill,, tps \vbiGh he deceived from aci^; 
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\ffaic1i lie immediately sold to a aecon^ 
iisuTcr^ who had engaged to huy them 
for a third of the sum. A midshipman 
gave a bill of a hundred pounds for a 
horse scurcely Vorth ten. A baronet 
received dn^ hundred and twenty louip 
in money, and' a piece of plate worth 
thirty louis more^ for a bill for tWQ 
hundred and |lftyJ>ounds sterlings and 
in three years' this debt amounted tq 
tv^o thousand pdlind^ sterling. ' 
' A number of similar transictionsweri 
notorious, but without doubt/ as debt-^ 
drs are generally desirous bfWncealing 
their circumstantesj, an eqtial 'mimbet 
were kept secret. 

During the two fiirst ycia^s of dur de«> 
tifentidn^ it was klldWe^Mhat no pri« 
Signer of war could be Arrested for debt^ 
fw the axiom has generally been re^ 
it^V^d %f all pbli^bedTl nations, that b!^ 
i4i^ji;-riot l^lhg permitted to etert liitti^' 
s^^to bM 6^ 'lAftiQlige^ ahfould b^: 
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prevented frdrii aciting tohrs owd ^eitii-' 
ment. * Hk body is considered "the pr^' 
pertyofihe state; be eanoot by ahj^ 
exertion of bifi abilities eoltrge thede^ 
gree of liberty 'that he enjoys? it is^ 
therefore jv^t that be should ntotbd able 
fb dtniitriih it* by an^ kiiprodtace or 
Extravagance. ** H^ is In a stateof mi^ 
liorityt and they who IbihI • |noney4cr 
Tfjinol^ lend it atthdhr own risk. At 
the SeteiMs w^e fifOt authorised tor pro* 
tttttte their debtors, it was reasonable 
*h4¥ they ishbuM n^!be prosecitted by 
ibeir creditors. An edict had beenpub'^ 
thUeA to ^spense'tht^^French ffoin pay-* 
Hig their debl^ t^ the Engh'sb,^ so that 
If- they \i^ei% '^e'rtnitled t6 arrest the 
•E^lish, 4n BttgnshniAn might boar- 
rested *fbr leilouirby nnfe FrenchTiiaa] 
Though ' lit cotild rm oblige another 
l(*ftncfaban ^ t6 pay him the debt of a 
'Iftourfarid. • ' *r V ... * 

^ - Stippc^sifi^ithef ^fdicr had not taken 
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place, a. detenu eouid ooi travel about 

the country to collect his d^bts; and^ 

on the other band^ it would be an ^et 

of wanton barbarity to confine iaa prU 

smi him wbose person waar already se^, 

ctii^ed ^ithifi the.waJls of a town. If a 

genera! ' exchange " of prisoners, man 

for man; als had been practised in all 

precedmg wars^ ibouM take place^ a 

Pf enchntan would not baTC been con* 

tent to remain in Englandj because an 

Englishman who might have b^eo 

exchaiiged for him, had died'rio a 

diingeon. : : / \y 

At i«igtb, in jAutumn, 18Pi5, .I^ippr 

matii ' the Jew ; at Vcrdunj v^h?^ I^ajd 

been a contractor for the French ain^j, 

and io whom ibe French go vernoa^nt 

owed ^rty- two thousand pouu<)sstefv 

Jing» declared tfaat^ be>co|iId fipt^ua-^ 

. dertako to ♦ supply, trh^ c^kV^Xv^ with 

horses (the Austrian- war * was, just 

about io br^k^ .cn.it > "f^itfapat he pfther 


radsifed i&t» «MI due to fiim iy tlie 
Frepcfa' ga9erlilii6nt;\or a particular 
{mmifsioa te iif reit tbe • English for 
dtbt. At l^isst be ajoae ; deceived this 

m ^ ' _^ 

autliarnMlioii-froni Bertbiar/ 4he irtiiA- 
stcr of war ; aflter\¥^rd it 'w« grated ' 
tQ otbettf, jUAd 4lomi liecaiiie genial. 

Frora this moment auuinher of lie-^ 
f(jiisA\afld ^^risOttj^rs 6f war ' have beea 
confined for dclbtt btit^^lpartkT^u^^ 
to.tli& mhai>iltnti>^f ¥erd^ oblig)eg<iia^ 
to^attert^^ thai very li^ haV^ been xcm- ' 
fimd at the iuit of the rt^gtilai* bbtir- ^ 
geois^ for reasonable debts for lodgings 
food> orrrs^flj^nt. €<mfidet)ft' iti the 
justice ; of their clainss^ aj^ % ffae ho- 
D^r of the luiiiotty (b^ Wmt with pa- 
iic^R^ till ihair debtoi^s^ more sinnecl 
ag^aupst than sinniiig^ dhaU be in a 9ttiki* * 
ti^p lo pa}^ them ; and ^ imiiiy iosiatices 
of g^perostty and liberality^ that ifeoul^ ^ 
do them the btgliesi faonor^ nigbt^^^ 
cited* $oi9e]o€^pi»g-h6ttse.^k^^tll9H^ ^ 


jear aftet jpeav^ wittMHtt jmeiviog: ar 
lurre of rent; and Mfier ifadespeairiei 
have acted e^tiaH;^ liberal ; hat itte 
Eaglish have geoorally baeii aiMaledii 
fqr the mo^t uauiriouy dehls^ ma/A afc tfaot 
suit of biacJkl^gs and^f moii^rlaBdei^ 
hotb J^ws Mid. Cbij^iiaiia. * 

P^h^pf tbftjM^QDsatfWfagaiaafeJlftii^p) 
t|i^ejaUpr«f:CoWi :ll*tbiFiald9> atete^ 
agjperate44 'iwyj t^ tmy be u tf erjr; Ikbr^ 
nest /t^di| v#r.y huiaa^e rnao^ for svimt 
I know ioih^i^fmitrpify; hvA 6rm ^mJ^a 
lotting) that .h4^ M m^ at. lepttsanted iil 

Gcaeral Wirioa to be tormented. 


of age^ \fM the fiirst victikn oTthwioet'' 
ciless decree. WiHt o£ ^coapstion, ilie 
wickdd sjren, had iemptfd him to the 
gaming-table^ v^bert^ after some jioccttt 
Ht first j he tost a hea?y sum: >A» 
usurer whp frequMledthe liaiiaid^binlt^ 
and who was firdibabiy in league' \titb 
the bankers'/ kept ^iJ^ying him with 
eaih oilibe usual iiliquHoii& terms ^ and 
then/ \}y ^O^ncral Wirion's ^vders^ he 
was confined in a tower of tbeckadeL 
I^Vas their dcf^igitto' sub^t hinii to 
Ifie most rigorous treatikierit^ iu^Mrdar to 
icrdtieehklrientfs \#bof0k for hiol ti^ 
make every eisireltidii to <!olleet ihe me^ 
uej. Ankong ^h^t praetrces^ they ac- 
tnaHjf' fa^ ^reeourse to hunger ; and 
iprhenMr. JadiBon'abrotlier^'a sespect- 
able elergyiitau^ whoalto bad been- da* 
taiffed, was about to send htaa bja diMiba 
into'tiie'jail» Gen^raL WiriiMi« lliau§^ 
authorised by no law, iTorlNidediMsIf it 


shookl be oanricd into tbe towsfer^ mid 
fOT^man^days Mr. Jnekaoo m4kA obliged 
toi live on boead aod wcter. 

« Mr« Ellisi former Ijr a pQiober of par* 
li4saeai> was conliMd for a year 
and a half .wkhui the walls oltlie ciU^^ 
d^l fdr:a/dobt to.a Jew and was during 
tbat timfi, subjected lotbe most wanton 
dnurlties«'. Howard wa^ o£ opinion thai 
uAii9^tfi ooofineoicntfwvw. the taofit io«f 
soppoiytaMe of all pwuf bme^ts ; yf| 
Mr. . fiilis> wta for. aix nupntba con^ne^ 
withittra, Miall- roDni> iniu^fited in jtkp 
yufi'oiAhe ,oita4«Ltwitb.a senary , placed 
«t tbeidoor, and 'OO/Oiie w#a ; pccinit^e^ 
to ipelde* io; hmt e3i€€|)i m^^, or two of 
hk fciend9> wh/i^ novv/fiud tbca obtained 
]eave:^to visit bim^> witb^s 9;li^ch diffi-* 
r ulty as ifbebad rbeentbe.pfispn^r ia^lMs 
Icon 3f aik<7 Hadnny one h^ditbe b^^c- • 
dioess^ ask; Gesenal Wirien.by wl^f^t 
: :a|Uhority^ ox to what ; pucppse^ he bad 
* roaciacaB4toithe3e.>bairbarou$ inaa4ure«« ^ 
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fiei i«ouU hAfrn hwjpi nt A loss for an %n^ 
8»er; but lie bud probably received a^ 
bribe from the Jew in this case .&» well 

. 14 would be gfiievoiis^te cife^tbe di6^ 
fesittt ioktiacte of imuiBlty.witb fvbich 
ieveral detenus hare been treatedxrSooae. 
ham bttit vmfiaed ia^tiia:citadeA^ votiiera 
ia^tfafe.toeui: jai^^ ^IkSch bas^no; yw^^ 
gaxribROj^ :Boe: 4KVfi fi» j^foi^v extracne^ 

biae>:wbftltiali^Qiici}i8tea -van^i^iit^jef 
sm. io^GlitttiafiiirardM nodiiii tbe sanae 
roof a ; OtbecB . bate been-marebed off 
writfefgODdarmcg^and confined in the 
jails e£:&BarloBiis, Saarbni«b> and other 
pia«BS> one hundred miles distant frooa 
Yerdiiov 

It was a practice of tbe money lend- 
era^ aiW. tbey haad reduced a debtor to 
desfisir by ali &e hardahips wbicb ba 
had suffered^ to allMrbim to j^aifc tfa4^ 
pmm,^ on ceoditita tba4 be would ^n 
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them an Mkoowledgment fM a larger 
siiin. After some montlks thej wouM 
ooafine- him a ceeond -time^ aad exact 9l 
second augmentation of the debtj and sip 
on* . In tbis manwr seteral debts^ ori* 
ginally trifling,, have awelkd. ta CMa^ 
naue sumiw 

> Another arttABi&oflhaniootjrIeMterstr 
irheo they haenrthat abitl>npato laMi*- 
don>>at' upon attfalinr<plaea<niia > g i ad >»- 
anjb tha* it WoiiM oitMiateijr be paiAr 
^^raa td tjantrira to pioeat citai «a nn^: 
expected beaor^ at ^tfhem Am ptnom* 
upoawbaoi it vfU itmwm waiaatiltt 
hce^ie^ aad Hken to* hnfcyita^.afiidkJia 
ifotavy ta bava it 'certified tbai'the bit) 
had not been- paid. Thei£ag^isfaiaani 
at Yerdtin, who usually was igimrant 
of commeroial affairs, was then charged 
an exorbitant sunt ( often; three timed 
what he onght to pe^ ) lor thia delpj^. 
mid the bill was sent dff a seeand ttmew : 

: il cannot tii^efcue be too sariowljs^ 
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rBconiTOieiidiad |(Xftll|mva;t« i^cissoM apoii . 
whom the btll of 4fc pti9oner< nmy bi^ 
cbf^wfij to be fts fiamttuft! 4s possible; ai 
any DOgUgence 4)a their aide maysub^ 
jeet bkii not only to M^ny iacoi#vibi-» 
eacte», but efven* te haTnh tfeattn^bt J < 
When GeiM^al Clarke badstceeeifeeil 
toBevtbier m; war mimgteri ht, as« tii^oti 
ettry 4«oaBioo/ wiUing ar for ii^^bb 
pawtealtoJKied to ai4eiff«(t€|ifaei^itre$»ei 
of the EkiglUb, reneiveditb^iuMal'^NltiQ 
torn, that a prisoner of war could not 
be arrested for debt; so tbat^ except in 
a few eases^ when Wirion^ confideotth^t 
no prifi|t»ier would have 4l|e ooyra^to 
accuse bmh >ventufttd'itO' biteak' tbvoiogfa 
this Testrietion, tio i^rt^tsttidn ^ took 
plvLce for some time. But oh the S16thbf 
August^ 1807^ when Buonaparte passed 
through Verdun oo bi^^ return iroaa the 
battle of. Tilsit^ tbe far«de«»en, sbopi^ 
keepers, bttiik^rs^4i8ttverB> both Jfaews* and 
Christians, tbe linen^i^er Hou^elle at 
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thmr head^ presf nted an address against 
th^s humane custooi reviTed by General 
Clarkdi A favourable asiswer was re-* 
turned, andxMi the. 26th of Septenib^f, 
j.u$t a month afler the passage of theb«« 
neficent.taveieign; whose* presence, like 
Ih^ oC a /gadh^ad, sboidd be marked 
y/iih pleoijr apd abundance^ and should 
fptcead smilea and contest afoiind5 the 
fkiikiwilig^ .appieeired in 4he offiekl 
P9|^n^ .^ Fcimoa^ 

Gazette de France j Sept, 26, 1807. 

Son Exc. le grand JHge ministre de la Jastice, in- 
forme que plusieurs personncs ajant obtenu ues 
^ndMiii^ftmis pax GOtfA tovtitt tes Anglais prU 
ifMioiQiiaLidegBQCiileii^EMaee^ eptouvoAl d^i ML 
qqU^ a.)f^ ^i9$^jttjr«,<fi i93(ecutloii, paii;ce.qtt«;06fei 
Anglaii^ coinme prisoiinier^ dc guerre, 9oni^^Hs 
|a surTelllance directe de I'autorite militaire. Tient 
de' decider que toutes condamhations par corps 
prandttf^ds et &' ptondticer, coiitre des Angfais, 
49t3p\ftati»kOfV0li>sar ]e^}tamp'lear)[>Ieiiie ex66ti. 
iio^y^Mmtvot9^Vis^!wiu9 de Peavptey ttasi ijoe 


a^Cttm obtttcte on /ettrd^ &Q!^ quelqne pr^t^Uc 
que ce spit. Les droits desecrcantiers^ e^tainsi 
assures, i*aatorife militaire poiirra, deton CQii 
prendre fes pr^cantfons, qu^elle jagera coOTeoiu 
UcB pcwff I^^iiefeise de sa surveillance. 

Be it remeoibfted that sioi^ Decedf* 
ber, 1806, lio letters directed ^^Bt^ 
bod weiarecBified^ as ih^ -pwt^dffio^ 
andiiU. <scimiminiMtiiti>4MtwMB tktf t#b 
eaiMtriGfi, ^si^pralHllited%«l)nl^rfal 
^isti sotliatiiiaiijp)iii«otiBr^aA ttMlriA' 
ed months together S9i^h))Qt toA^te^ 
a4iw fsomhaniei Tfaejr ipftirerf mtfiidbtljr 
ignorant of the! /births; .muctHaf^ ^asd 
de0>ha.>t]wfcJiad4Aai^ ldaiai> io liMte f fir 
'BiHmb^' a»dTiB0im^l«ili^i>tfaajr ymigiit 
deur Kl^Hl' upoo^a ^persoti ^wink^liad 
* changed bir abode^ whb^iad iyrbkjea fin 
tirade, or: was ^deee&Sj^v Ooa ^ would 
imfigive.ihat :mhm' 4L- WijPMfKibAmffR 
-wis i«tar4ietai;^a^-Fjieiidimiar, w 

a bftt upoafii^aiiil^lDli^k It at Im o^n 
Tiik, MMi'tfaat it was a mev^ tranAKction 


'onibndr between ' tKe two individuats. 

Far 'from it; as if all tbb^ edicts pf 

F.rfiice were sjst6inittically4o AVe-iater- 

preted to ibe dUadYMtageiOf tkaEng- 

Ijjsh ; though a Frencbman^ being for-* 

-bidifaid to corr^spoiKd <w«th Engiand^ 

J^in^ Ifigal^sbaoneidof ritraimtiiltinga 

. J^H)tbUlMf , "pi, sbQold ibtTetara ^upftidj 

lietmigblffbiMfriiie^tfiiin ioto jail.-^ 

«{|f4% I WInrt ^^ewtaadiQl^ tteiM* 

^pretfti^aiif jt4 * 
/ ia4be Mftstar ^(iilt>wii9 BnooafMrtefs 
PMSftg^.tbfOiMgb YM^biti^ isiatoeii;!^- 
gHibiMiiy mmiBi ^iAiem gentlcmea of 
ftinily fisd'dMinQlimt^ werecmifined Bt 
SMrliNtis ^10 «i|e jtoooii, < auid ^ oUiged to 
fdei^' tiM> in it^bed ; and; the pr^j^iusof 
^^l«4a% Bktscb^^ IMtett^ and Saarbt ucH^ 
^M6#fi)j^d)1riih£athirli» moiify ac^wtod 
lbrjth0mogi{Uii^4t$Adsiirioiif^ddrf8 /STiie 
.9iimb^ j^ib^4ctllmis»jaidf nsooars af 
warthdl kam ^fiace been «rreiited> sod 
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(he hardships and iDdigiiitie» which thej 
are sufierii^, .w<HiId interest the public, 
and call &>r the attention of goTernment ; 
but I neither know their oainei^ nor ihe 
particular circumstances of their treat- 
ment. 

The lamentable «nd of Mr. Hearoe 
must net be forgcWtten. In September^ 
1806^ he^ at ihe recommendation of 
Taleyrand/receiyed permission to re- 
side at Nanei. After remaining a year 
there^ he was desiroiis of passing a few 
days among his old friends at Verduu. 
The comroandant of Nanci gave him 
leave ; and he drove in his curricle to 
Verdun, with the pleasure of^an Oxo- 
nian who pays a visit to his friends at 
Eton. But unluckily for him^ Bufona-- 
parte had just granted the money leodr 
ers' petition. His creditors seized Mr. 
Hearne, and imprisoned him in Verdun 
jail. Close confinement, want of ex* 
ercise» fretting; low spirits^, brought on 
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a dangerous illneas. His phjrsieiafa went 
rouod to his dHTerent creditors^ and they 
aH agreed to let bim otrt. Hit medkid 
friend returned^ and announced to Mm 
that in a couple of hours he would' be 
out of prison^ where^ bj the hye, he had 
been confined with I know not how many 
in a room. He was in high spirits; 
marks of convalescence appeared in his 
countenance^ when unesrpeetedly a ines* 
sage arrived from Baudot Barthe^ 
grocer^ banker^ and money^^knder^ tiiat 
upon second thoughts he coold not 
agree with the other creditors to his 
leaving the jail. He wa<, as if thun- 
derstruck by this message^ seized 
by a cholera morbus, became light- 
headed^ and died early the next morn^ 
ing^ raving mad. Upon examining his 
papers it was discovered that the differ- 
ent sums owed to him by Frenchmen 
far exceeded his debts. 

Our government might certainly ex» 

VOL. I. o 
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{KMtu^ftte witl( the Frepeh •S'tiieireat* 
meDtf^fitheseBntisbsubjeGtSiabd migbf 
give ihtm iht dolemn ad^urance^ (hat 
whenever peace takes plate, their wrongs 
shallbe redressed. The British ambas-^ 
sadpr might then insist that t](ie French 
government should da to them the same 
jiistic^ that it has done, tp its. own sub* 
jects; and a de€tM»imi}BX,io the foU 
Ipwiog mighibe enOiCted in their fai^r. 

• Un decret Su 17 de Mars, 1808, leve le sursis 
pronoQCe pair le docret du 30 Main 1806, pour le 
paoemefit des creances des juifs; il anmiHe de plein 
droit tout engagement paur pret fait par des 
JQifs 4 des 'minetlrs sans rautortsa.tion de leurs 
tuteurs^ ttm 4 des femmes i?sns l^utorisation de 
leurs maris ou ^des mtlitftircs sans Pautbiisatioii de 
leurs chefs. Toute lettre de change ou obliga- 
tioa souscfite par un vijet Franca^:^ an ppofrl 
d*ufi jujf pe sei|a^ exigilile qu'autantqoe le p^rteur 
prouvera que I4 valeur en a ete fournie saosi 
fraude* Toute cr^ance cumqlee par un int^ret 
de plus que cinq pour cent sera reduite par les 
tribunaux ; si Pinteret, reuni du capital excede 
di'k poc^r'cent, la.creaiice sera dedat^e uBurairc 
et comme telle annnll^e* 
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. A aen^ df the ITib of Maicli> 180d^ takes 
pl^ dm delay pronoimeecliiitheddtreeoflhe 
^th of Mjiy J lB06y&^ tbe payxnmt of debts 
Qwpd.to JeMr$. ^ It aqnulsrentir^Iy every en* 
gagcineiit for Imjis mad^^by Jews to minors 
^vithout tbaautbority of their guardians, to 
Avoraen wiitout the authority of their hus- 
band^, and to the military without the autho- 
rity of their superior officers. Every letter 
of exchange or oblig^tum, signed by a French 
subject infewrof a JeWy shall not be valid, 
except the bearer proves that the vabie has 
been given without fraud. Every debt aug* 
mentecl by an interest of more than five per 
cent, shall be reduced by the tribunals. If 
the interest, added to the capital, exceed ten 
percent, the d^bt^hallbe declared usurioks, 
and as $uch shall be annulled. 

Though in the above degree mention* 
of the Jews alone is made, yei the 
Christian usurers are equally subject to 
the omnipotence of ^ French decree ; 
and the above assurance ought tty be 
given vi'ithout deUy to ouc countrymen 
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in France, not only as it would afibrd 
ihema great comfort in their distressed 
' * situation; but as it migfat ^reVent any 
real prisoners of war from making their 
escape. Several lnidsfaipq|ien, upon tbeir 
first arrival at Verdun ifjere boys 
just free from the nursery, have been 
purposely surrounded by every tempta* 
tion to expence and extravagance ; and 
then induced to violate their parole, by 
the fear that when peace takes place 
they may be left to languish in a jail.' 


END or THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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